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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


URPRISE! The trails of the hunted and the hunter have finally crossed. But if 
the hunter had any choice in the matter, he would prefer that they meet at 
another time under more favorable circumstances. By the time he spills the rest 
of the coffee in his lap, bites his tongue in getting rid of that sandwich, and gets 
his rifle to his shoulder, the black bear will be long gone. 

And there’s the rub in bear hunting. It’s probably the most challenging but 
least publicized sport in Pennsylvania—an annual test between human intelligence 
and animal cunning. Yet through it all there runs a string of luck. Our crimson- 
clad nimrod on this month’s cover is suddenly finding his is not good. 

Of course, the very fact that he has, at long last, come face to face with his 
quarry is a stroke of rare good fortune. Thousands of his brother hunters faithfully 
take to the woods each November in bear season; only a comparative few even s0 
much as see a black bear. Bruin is unquestionably the most elusive trophy Penn's 
woods has to offer. 

Pennsylvanians have long recognized the sporting qualities in this big game 
animal. It was the first state to enact legislation protecting black bears (in 1905) 
and it has carefully guarded the bruin population ever since. The result has been 
an annual harvest of between 300 and 600 bears for the past fifty years. The largest 
take of black bears in Pennsylvania was a harvest of 929 in 1924. Bear cubs were 
first protected in 1925 and the kill has never come close to that figure since. 

Why so much interest in bears? Perhaps it is because, from the time we first 
hear about Goldilocks and her three bears, the big beast has caused some sensation 
of fear in us. Of all the wild creatures, the bear seems to be the one most likely 
to overcome us if we had to face him on even terms. He is big (and he always 
looks at least twice his actual size when we meet him in the woods), he is terribly 
strong and he is mysterious. The truth, however, is that the bear is deathly afraid 
of humans (except for the semi-tame, park dump kind), his eyesight is quite poor, 
and he feeds almost entirely on fruits, berries, insects and vegetation. 

Even so, the hunter on this month’s cover is not only surprised; he is un- 
doubtedly plenty scared. He is in no danger and the black bear is about to make 
a bee-line disappearance. But for Pennsylvania’s thousands of bear hunters and 
for all her citizens, the sight of the black bear—biggest and best trophy of them 
all—is always a surprise, a scare and a thrill. With proper protection and manage- 
ment, the black bear will continue to provide such experiences and there will 
always be hunting scenes like this each autumn. 
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Editorial . . . 





One More Answer 


Many Pennsylvanians will experience a new kind of hunting this year—a 
form of their favorite sport which is a distinct change from the old concept 
of public hunting. At Quehanna, Indiantown Gap, Letterkenny and other 
places, hundreds of hunters will have to register, receive permits, be told 
where they can hunt and in what numbers. In short, this is controlled 
hunting. 

The change may come as a shock and surprise to those who stil think that 
public hunting implies complete freedom of movement and action. But to 
those sportsmen who seek their game on these areas, the controls will prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. 


Most of these areas have in the past been closed to hunting of any kind. 
The mere fact that these thousands of acres will be open to recreational 
opportunity should be cause for rejoicing. And the simple controls imposed 
will insure those lucky enough to hunt on these lands maximum safety, a 
fair chance at the game, and a golden opportunity to prove that most hunters 
are welcome guests. 


It is a tribute to the Curtiss Wright Corporation, the U. S. Army and Gov- 
ernment, and to other private industries and concerns that they have recog- 
nized a public need and democratic responsibility. It is, at the same time, a 
challenge to Pennsylvania sportsmen that they prove beyond a shadow of 
doubt that hunting is a safe, healthy and courteous sport. *~ 


In mid-century, it should be perfectly obvious to everyone that recreational \ 
demands are rapidly exceeding supplies of recreational lands. Every ste 
towards opening lands and waters, either public or privately owned, is a Méf 
in the right direction—one more answer to a most difficult problem. \{ | 


There is no longer any room for the careless or discourteous or selfish’ 
hunter. Controlled hunting can provide a means of discouraging and elimky- 
nating the “slob” hunter yet at the same time insuring an adequate harvest ; 
of the wildlife crop. The system thus becomes mutually beneficial, doubly ~ 
advantageous. The landowner obtains some degree of control over wildlife/ 
species, particularly deer, which can cause damage to the property. The 
sportsman can enjoy hunting under uncrowded conditions which insure 


greater degree of safety and greater chances of success in the hunt. 


Everyone should welcome controlled hunting aa these lands. Thousands 
of acres are once again open to recreational opportty 
of Pennsylvania sportsmen can and should prove th§ixQ 
Gap, Letterkegny, and many other places can and ¥ 
hunting in #6 : been 
way! WX fee < : 
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Humphrey Of The Hills 


1. During what season of the year 
are bear cubs born? 

2. The black bear has exceptionally 
keen eyesight. True or false? 

3. About how many bears are killed 
in Pennsylvania each year? 

4, Why is the feeding of bears dis- 
couraged in our public parks? 

5. Bears are fond of insects. True or 
false? 

6. Hikers would be wise to carry side 
arms when walking through black 
bear country. True or false? 

7. How does the average male bear’s 
winter “den” differ from that of 
the female’s? 

8. Do driven black bears use certain 
crossings as deer do? 


HILE poking along a woodland 

path in Cameron County one 
afternoon I came upon a row of 
spruce trees that had been planted by 
the owners of a nearby hunting camp. 
One tree, standing a little out of line, 
had apparently been attracting the 
attention of passing black bears for 
some years. Its bark bore a grand col- 
lection of claw marks of various vin- 
tages and a head-high patch on the 
east side of the tree was bitten and 
chewed a third of the way through 
the trunk. This was a “bear tree,” the 
purpose of which has always stimu- 
lated speculation among woodsmen 
and hunters. Some claim they are 


yardsticks on which the bear measures 
his height each year. Others believe 
they are made by a male blackie to 
warn other bears to keep out of his 
territory. According to this theory 
smaller passers-by take the hint and 
skedaddle, but a he-bear that can 
place his mark higher on the trunk 
automatically becomes the new boss 
of the trail. Still others consider them 
a sort of “register book” like the 
scent post of the fox. Whatever the 
purpose the scarred tree tells us we 
are in bear country and this dis- 
covery alone adds spice to our out- 
door ramblings. 

That there are wild bears in a 
highly industrialized and densely pop- 
ulated state like Pennsylvania is a 
surprise to many folks, although hunt- 
ers who are familiar with the vast 
forested regions of our northern coun- 
ties have long known of this great 
game animal. In recent years the 
black bear has been pursued nearly 
as avidly as the deer and the average 
yearly take is almost four hundred 
animals. 

Few creatures have been so unjustly 
maligned as the inoffensive black 
bear. Actually he is the Humphrey 
Pennyworth of the animal world—a 
lumbering hulk of a beast possessing 
the strength of a bulldozer and the 
blood lust of a rabbit. The potential 
for danger is there, all right. His 
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great forearms can break a deer’s 
neck with one blow and his steely 
claws can reduce a stump to splinters, 
but he not only hasn't the inclination 
to rough up humans, he’s scared to 
death of them! Under only a few cir- 
cumstances are black bears considered 
dangerous. A badly wounded bear or 
a female with cubs should be treated 
with the utmost respect. Perhaps the 
most dangerous of all are the half- 
tame bruins of our public parks. 

In a wild state the black bear is a 
harmless and amusing fellow, often 
referred to as the “Clown of the 
Woods.” Unfortunately he is cursed 
with a small boy’s penchant for get- 
ting into mischief. Game protectors 
are frequently harassed by certain 
bears who make a game of batting 
metal refuge signs into unrecogniz- 
able wads of crumpled tin or chewing 
wooden signs to pieces. Any object 
that attracts their attention is likely 
to be walloped or bitten. Hunger 
gives added stimulus to their normal 
propensity for destruction. unoccu- 


pied hunting cabins exuding odors 
of ham or jelly are in imminent 
danger of having their doors ripped 
off the hinges. Once inside, it doesn’t 
take Bruin long to locate and sample 
everything edible—plus alarm clocks, 
fly swatters, and other objects not 
usually considered food. 

Practically anything is natural food 
for the black bear. Blueberries, black- 
berries, juneberries, wild cherries, 
acorns, mushrooms, and wild grapes 
are avidly devoured, as are various 
roots and tubers. Honey is so irresist- 
able a bear will gladly tear a tree 
apart to get at it. Grasshoppers, 
grubs, and beetles are considered 
tasty, too. Then there are ants. What 
satisfaction the big oaf derives from 
these infintesimal crawlers is more 
than I can understand, but he’ll go 
to any lengths to lap up a few—over- 
turning rocks, ripping apart rotten 
logs, or stirring into the seething 
heart of ant hills. He is just as pas- 
sionately fond of beechnuts. Small 
mammals are eaten whenever they 
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can be caught. A bear will sometimes 
acquire a taste for domestic honey, 
pigs, sheep, or green field corn. When 
this happens the only permanent solu- 
tion is to trap the culprit and release 
him far from such temptations. 
Wintertime hiberation puts an end 
to Bruin’s activities. At the approach 
of cold weather the female selects a 
snug snoozing place in a hollow log, 
a shallow cave, a cavity under a 
stump or boulder, or some similar 
retreat. There she curls up for the 
winter on a bed of leaves, fortified 


and insulated by the autumn’s accu-. 


mulation of fat beneath her hide. 
The male is seldom so choosy about 
shelter. He often beds down in a 
shallow, open depression and depends 
upon a heavy snowfall for a com- 
forter. 


Bears are not true hibernators in 
the sense that the chipmunk and 
groundhog are. The latter animals 
spend the cold months in complete 
torpidity. The bear, on the other 
hand, is a light and restless sleeper. 
He is easily aroused, and the males in 
particular sometimes change sleeping 
quarters in the middle of winter. 


The cubs are born in hibernation. 
Numbering one to four they are re- 
markably small at birth, weighing 
between six and twelve ounces and 
averaging about eight inches in 
length. Unbelievable as it seems, new- 
born black bears are smaller than 
new-born porcupines. 


With the coming of warmer 
weather the sow and her cubs leave 
their winter quarters and the young- 
sters, now weighing seven or eight 
pounds, immediately begin learning 
about their wondrous forest home. 
Mamma Bear is an adoring mother 
but she rules her family with an iron 
paw. Disobedience simply is not tol- 
erated, and the cub that thinks he’s 
his own boss soon has more sensible 
ideas pounded into his furry little 
head. 

Bear cubs are the most comical lit- 
tle creatures imaginable. Forever on 





the move, their daily schedule in- 
cludes wrestling and ear-biting 
matches, chasing one another up the 
highest trees, sticking their stubby 
noses into everything, and mauling 
their tired mother unmercifully. 
Mamma patiently endures this fool- 
ishness, but when she says “enough” 
she means enough. 


By the following autumn the cubs 
weigh forty to sixty pounds and are 
generally less than knee-high to a 
man. The adult black bear’s size is 
commonly exaggerated. Females seld- 
dom surpass 250 pounds in weight 
and males, although much larger, gen- 
erally weigh less than three hundred 
pounds. Four hundred pound speci- 
mens are mighty rare. The bear’s 
usual color is glossy black with a 
brown muzzle, but reddish brown in- 
dividuals known as “cinnamon bears” 
are sometimes seen in Pennsylvania. 
Nowhere in the East, however, is this 
color phase as common as in many 
western localities. 


Like man, the black bear walks 
with his heel touching the ground. 
Except for the claw marks prints of 
the hind foot look somewhat like 
those of a barefooted (and pitifully 
pigeon-toed) man. An adult’s hind 
foot measures six to nine inches in 
length. 

The normal gait of the bear is a 
loose-jointed, ambling walk. For a bit 
more speed he shifts into an awkward 
shuffle. When frightened though, he 
belies his apparent clumsiness by gal- 
loping over ridge and hollow with 
unexpected speed. What is particu- 
larly impressing is the astonishing 
ease with which a scared bear can 
literally flow up the steepest moun- 
tainside. 


Unlike the grizzly bear, the black 
never outgrows his climbing ability. 
While on a grouse hunt a friend and 
I once watched a black bear of at 
least 250 pounds effortlessly bound 
up a nearly vertical ten-foot bank 
and on up another ten feet into an 
old apple tree that grew on the top. 
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After noisily munching apples for a 
few happy moments he winded us. 
Whirling, he leaped from the tree as 
lightly as a cat, cleared the stream 
with a single bound and disappeared 
into the timber on the other side. 
The feline grace of that over-sized 
creature left us open-mouthed. 

Due to his size and formidable 
physique the bear has little to fear 
from natural enemies. Only man 
preys on the Clown of the Woods 
with any appreciable effect. Bagging 
a black bear in Pennsylvania is pretty 
uncertain business, though. The coun- 
try he calls home is big and it’s 
rugged, and Bruin himself is no push- 
over. His eyesight is notoriously poor, 
but his hearing and scenting abilities 
are extremely acute. Furthermore 
when danger threatens he scrams first 
and asks questions later. Two things 
are often his undoing. One is his 
large size and conspicuous coloring. 
The other is the fact that driven 
bears have regular crossings that are 
used year after year. Hunters who 
learn of these spots stand a good 
chance of intercepting the critter 
when organized drivers are in opera- 
tion. 

The black bear is not particularly 
hard to kill; a good deer rifle will do 
the job. Light, high-speed bullets, 
however, are somewhat inclined to 
blow up on the heavy bones and 





allow the crippled beast to escape. 


As many a hunter has learned, kill- | 


ing the bear is the easy part. Getting 


three hundred pounds of roly-poly 7 
bruin out of the woods is a job for 
men—the.more men the better. And | 


as one guy expressed it, “there’s no 
place to ketch hold of” on a bear. 
As a trophy the black bear is one 


of the most highly prized in the state. | 


Unfortunately, the same can’t be said 
of the meat. Some, especially the fe- 
males and younger males, are pretty 
good eating, though coarse in texture, 
but I’ve eaten (or tried to eat) the 
meat from rank old boar bears that 
absolutely wasn’t fit for ‘possum bait. 

So far the black bear seems to be 
holding his own in Pennsylvania. For- 
tunately, bear habitat is nearly as 
extensive as it was fifty years ago, and 
the feed situation is probably better 
than it has been at any time since the 
loss of the native chestnut. The ille- 
gal killing of cubs by careless hunters 
seems to be the greatest threat to 
their well-being. When we consider 
that a bear doesn’t breed until it 
reaches the age of three and a half 
years, and even then produces young 
only every other year, it is not unrea- 
sonable to believe that too many such 
mistakes can be mighty hard on our 
bear population. On the other hand, 
if we confine our killing to legal ani- 
mals the future of the Clown of the 
Woods should be secure. 


ANSWERS TO THE QUESTIONS 


1. During the winter, while the 
mother is hibernating. 

2. False. Its eyesight is probably the 

poorest of its senses. 

The average annual kill is less 

than four hundred. 

4, Because bears that lose their fear 
of humans are not to be trusted. 

. True. Ants, for instance, are one 

of their favorite foods. 

False. The wild black bear is 

deathly afraid of humans. 

. It generally offers less shelter or 

concealment. 

Yes. 
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Squirrel Hunting - Navy Style 


By Lefty Kreh 


[: was too early for the crow and 
too late for the owl, the time when 
all the world seems to rest for a few 
minutes before starting the new day. 
The creek below us was lost in the 
rising fog. 

We put on our hip boots and 
grabbed the gear and canoe. Walking 
through the wet grass, washed with 
dew, we moved noiselessly down to 
the water. We slid the canoe into the 
stream and waded out until it was 
knee-deep. John stepped into the 
canoe while I held it steady, then I 
eased into the back seat. Giving a 
push with the pole, we began to 
move silently down the stream. 

A squirrel barked on our right, 
breaking the silence. I quickly moved 
the canoe to that bank. We sat for a 
minute trying to pierce the fog. Push- 
ing close to the shore the canoe hit 
a rock with a loud thump. John saw 
the squirrel as it streaked for its den. 

Twisting in the seat he shot, missed 
and shot again. Then it was too late, 


for the tree seemed to swallow the 
squirrel. John’s face was as red as his 
hat. 

“I never saw a squirrel move so fast 
—or me so slow” said John. “Twisting 
around and shooting off balance kind 
of makes this hunting tough,” he 
went on. “Just get me up on another 
one and I'll show Mr. Squirrel I’ve 
learned a thing or two.” 

Five shots later he got his first 
squirrel and I don’t think I’ve ever 
seen a man so pleased with himself. 
John’s average picked up later in the 
morning as he began to get the hang 
of this novel way to hunt nutcrackers. 


We stopped for coffee and a snack 
after the sun burned the fog off the 
stream. We sat on a gravel bar and 
watched the yellow leaves of the 
maples and poplars spin their dizzy 
way to the surface. It looked like a 
shower of gold. 

John sipped his coffee and seemed 
deep in thought. “This is fun and 
tough shooting as well,” he said. “I 
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always thought squirrel hunting was 
90 per cent hunting and 10 per cent 
shooting. But from a canoe or boat 
it’s almost 100 per cent shooting. I 
can see it’s a waste of shells to shoot 
in an awkward position, or too fast. 
I’m going to take more time with my 
shots,” he explained. 

John’s experience is typical of the 
gunners I have taken floating for 
squirrels on small streams. More 
squirrels are usually seen during a 
day’s float than in a week of still 
hunting. Most of them are traveling 
along the river banks, or leaping 
among the branches and shooting 
from a bouncing canoe or light boat 
will test any gunner’s skill. 

Anyway you look at it, squirrel 
hunting navy style, takes more shells 
than still hunting. Shooting from a 
cramped or twisted position, as the 
canoe rushes by a moving squirrel 
takes a bit of doing and is strictly 
work for a shotgun. Few sitting shots 
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at bannertails are encountered. The 

unsteady, rocking boat or canoe | 
makes a rifle sight dance all over the | 
landscape. y 

Sneaking along a small stream in 7 
a light craft, can’t be beat and it’s 
one of the most exciting ways to 
hunt. You should get on the stream | 
early, for the first two hours of the § 
morning are more productive than | 
the following five. Almost invariably 7 
the major portion of the squirrels 7 
seen on a float trip are observed just 
after daylight. 

Later in the day they either turn 
in their dens for a little shut-eye or 
lie on a high limb and sun them. 
selves. Unless their tail waves in the | 
breeze to attract the hunter’s eye, a 
basking squirrel is mighty hard to 
spot. 

Floating is good conservation too. 
Instead of taking a whole family of | 


squirrels from one woodlot or hill- ; 


side, as the stalker does, the floater | 


i 
. 
4 


STREAM DETOURS are sometimes necessary in squirrel hunting from a canoe. On small | 
streams and creeks trees blown over in storms may completely block passage. Here the 
hunter works the canoe under a fallen tree and into the clear water below. 
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picks up one here and another farther 
down the stream. Since many colonies 
of squirrels are seen when floating, 
there’s no point in trying to clean 
out one entire group. 

Tree lines along many of the 
streams in Pennsylvania are only thin 
borders of shade. This makes it nearly 
impossible for the hunter to sneak 
unseen along the banks and approach 
the sharp-eyed squirrels who _ live 
along these waterways. Floating along 
in a boat or canoe is another thing. 
They just don’t seem to notice some- 
one who drifts along with the cur- 
rent—that is until the hunter makes 
a quick move or the canoe scrapes a 
rock. Then the squirrel proves he’s 
part of the jet age. 


Little equipment is needed to float, 
for squirrels on the many hundreds 
of small streams in Pennsylvania. A 
canoe or light boat is required—and 
it must be light. Sometimes the craft 
must be lifted over trees which have 
fallen across the stream or pulled 
through shallow riffles. Hip boots are 
a necessity, both to wade over shallow 
spots and to step out and retrieve 
squirrels that have fallen on the 
banks. A 12-quart bucket is also a 
good bet. Getting in and out of the 
boat or canoe deposits a lot of water 
on the floor and there’s nothing as 
sad looking as a wet squirrel. Drop- 
ping them into a bucket reserved for 
this purpose eliminates the problem. 


Although not necessary, a light 
anchor comes in handy. As the craft 
moves downstream, the squirrels can 
be heard cutting nuts or moving 
about in the trees overhead. Easing 
the anchor overboard the hunter can 
hold in the current until the squirrel 
is located. Since the current in most 
streams is not swift, an anchor of 
about eight pounds is ideal. Some 
gunners take a four-inch radiator 
hose and slide it over a piece of 
round stock about six inches long 
and four inches in diameter. A screw 
eye is placed in one end and the rope 
attached to this. This can be placed 





SQUIRREL FOR THE BUCKET is dropped 
by this successful hunter. A metal container 
that’s waterproof keeps the squirrels in good 
condition until ready for cleaning. 

in the water and put back in the 
boat without a sound. 

Most sneak boaters prefer to use a 
pole to move the canoe or boat along, 
rather than a paddle. However, a 
paddle lying in the bottom is an aid. 
If the poler sees an escaping squirrel, 
he can toss the pole away and shoot. 
Later he can take the paddle and re- 
trieve the game and the pole. 

Floating downstream is much more 
effective than moving up against the 
current. All types of wildlife seem to 
notice quicker an approach against 
the current. 

A good days float for two will con- 
sist of about six to eight miles of 
water. This means a car at the point 
of departure and one where the hunt 
ends. Actually, only one set of car 
carriers is needed. They can be taken 
along in the canoe and placed on the 
downstream car at the end of the day. 
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One question most squirrel hunters 
ask immediately is what happens to 
a squirrel that falls into the water— 
will it sink? Yes and no. If it falls 
from a great height or goes com- 
pletely under upon striking the water 
it will sink. However, most of the 
time they float like a cork. Then too, 
since most of the hunting is done on 
small streams which are fairly shal- 
low, those that sink are not too hard 
to recover. 

One enjoyable facet to floating for 
squirrels is the many types of wildlife 
seen while drifting. Ducks, deer, 
muskrats, mink, coons, foxes and 
groundhogs to name a few. Floating 
for groundhogs, using either a rifle 
or bow, is a sport to be enjoyed in 
itself. 

The same goes for crows. After we 
get our limits of squirrels we usually 
burn the rest of our shells on those 
black aerial targets. Pull in under an 
overhanging tree when crows are 
nearby. Moan softly through a crow 



















































SQUIRRELS USUALLY FLOAT and the 
gunner picks up this one as it drifts by the 
| canoe. If the animals are shot from a great 
height, they may go under upon striking the 
| water but they usually will return to the 


top quickly. 
i, 2 


Ks 


call and they'll streak in. After one 
is knocked down throw him out on 
the water where the rest of the crows 
can see him. They'll dive so close that 
shots can. be measured in feet rather 
than yards. In fact, floating a small 
stream when it’s a little flush from 
rain and stopping to call crows every 
half mile or so, can furnish some of 
the fastest shotgun shooting in Penn- 
sylvania. 


The best streams for hunting aver- 
age less than 100 feet in width, down 
to the smallest ones you’re able to 
float. The smaller the creek the 
better. On very small ones both banks 
can be hunted at once. This means 
twice as much cover hunted on a 
small stream than when you float a 
larger river where squirrels on the 
other bank are out of hearing. 


Drought effects the nut crops to a 
great extent; timber operations and 
other factors all contribute to fluc 
tuating squirrel populations. Not so 
along the creeks and rivers. Here it’s 
difficult and undesirable to cut the 
soil-holding trees along the banks. 
Also, the stream supplies the trees 
with a constant source of water and 
results in a good nut crop year after 
year. 
Many summer foods of the bushy- | 
tails are found in creek bottoms. The 
damp shaded ground is perfect for 
mushrooms, ferns and other squirrel 
nourishments. 


For many the selling point in float- | 
ing for squirrels along a_ peaceful 
stream is not the number of squirrels 
bagged or the other mentioned | 
things. Rather, it’s the companion: | 
ship of your hunting partner. In still 
hunting, one must of necessity hunt |~ 
alone. When hunting from a canoe |) 
or boat two can share the day’s fun. | 
To miss an easy shot or to have a 
friend witness a sensational shot at a 
leaping squirrel is twice as enjoyable 
than when hunting alone. Sneaking 
for squirrels in a boat or canoe is 4 
must on many gunners’ seasonal |” 
schedule and for good reasons too. | 
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By Stanley E. Forbes 
A LOOK AT LAST YEAR’S HARVEST 


Antlered Deer 


LTHOUGH the 1958 antlered 

deer harvest was 5%, below that 
of the 1957 season, it still rated as 
one of the most successful seasons 
ever held. The total renorted kill of 
46,738 legal antlered deer in 1958 
was more than 8% above the average 
annual antlered kill for the past five 
years. In some areas of the State, 





Stanley E. Forbes is a Game Biol- 
ogist, Division of Research, Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission. He has been 
associated with the Deer Study for 
the last six years. This study is an 
approved PR project and is now 
staffed as follows: Leader—Stephen A. 
Liscinsky. Associate Leader—Stanley 
E. Forbes. Assistant Leader—Lincoln 
M. Lang. 


especially in the northwest, severe 
weather conditions interfered with 
the harvest during both the antlered 
and antlerless seasons. Hence there 
was a decrease in the kill in some 
counties due to bad snow and weather 
conditions. A comparison of kills by 
county for 1958 with the average an- 
nual kill of the previous five years 
is shown in Figure 1. 

In comparison with the average an- 
nual kill over the past five years, 8 
counties showed little or no change; 
four of these counties are within the 
“core” of the big game country. 
Eleven counties showed a decrease in 
kill, with only McKean and Pike 
showing an appreciable drop. The 
remaining 48 counties showed an in- 
crease in the reported kill of 1958 
over the five-year average with eight 
of these having an increase of more 
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Figure 1. f 
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The average hog-dressed weights 
for the deer examined were taken 
from “Locker Plant” records, or were 
taken by our own personnel: 


Weight in Pounds 


Age Male Female 
Fawn 59 53 
1% 101 9] 
21% 113 98 
31% 137 102 
414 and Over 132 98 


Antlerless Deer 


The 1958 reported antlerless dee 
kill was the greatest since the alloca- 
tion system was established. The 
number of licenses likewise was the 
highest. The statewide hunter success 
ratio was 5.3 licenses per deer killed, 
which was the best success ratio ex- 
perienced since the inception of the 
license allocation system. In previous 
years, the number of licenses issued 
varied from 103,765 to 336,500. The 
hunter success ratio during this time 
deviated little from 6 licenses per 
deer killed. Few counties showed a 
poorer success ratio in 1958 than in 
previous years, and most of these 
counties were in the sections where 
the severe weather definitely in- 
fluenced hunter activity. 

The age class composition of the 
adult deer examined during the 
antlered and antlerless seasons is 
shown below. Sixty percent of the 
legal antlered deer were only 114 
years old, and less than 49% were over 
34% year old. By contrast, 28% of the 
adult females were 114 years old and 
27°, were over 314 years old. 


Adult Age Class Composition 


Antlered °, Female A 
14 60 14 28 
21% 23 21% 26 
31% 13 31% 19 
41%4&over 4 4l4, 12 


514 & over 15 


The percentage of fawns in the 
antlerless kill for 1958 was 39%. The 
percent of males in the fawns killed 





was 51.4%, a figure that has been 
almost constant since 1955. This in- 
dicates a sex ratio of 106 males to 
100 females. 

Adult males which had shed their 
antlers constituted almost 39% of the 
antlerless deer examined. 


Sex and Age Composition of 
Antlerless Deer Examined 


Sex and No. Percent- 
Age Examined age 
Female Fawns ...... 311 19% 
Female Adults ..... 935 58% 
Male Fawns ........ 329 20% 
Male Adults (shed)... 47 3%, 
sii” | 1622 100% 


DEER KILL REPORT SURVEY 

In several years of the last decade 
surveys have been run to determine 
how many successful deer hunters re- 
ported their kill as required by law. 
The ratio of successful hunters re- 
porting has ranged from 69 to 78% 
in various years. In 1958 it was found 
that 75°, (3 out of 4) of the success- 
ful deer hunters reported. 


Out-of-Season Mortality 
During 1958, the deer mortality 
from various causes throughout the 

State was reported as follows: 


Number 


Cause Male Female ? Total 
Damage ..... 822 1381 5 2208 
ree 270 593 49 912 
Vehicles ..... 3145 5150 121 8416 
Illegals ...... 806 1674 101 2581 
Miscellaneous 664 1121 68 1853 

TOTAL. 5707 9919 344 15970 


Total deer kill is not necessarily a 
good measure of deer density because 
of the variation in either the size of 
counties or the amount of forested 
area within the county. 

The total number killed by dogs 
almost doubled during the past year; 
kills for crop damage remained ap- 
proximately the same, kills by ve- 
hicles and by miscellaneous accidents 
decreased slightly. The total out-ol- 
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season kill of 15,970 for the year 1958 
was the highest ever reported. 

The winter mortality which oc- 
curred in the late winter-early spring 
period of 1959 appeared relatively 
light. Surveys of selected sample areas 
in Cameron, Elk, McKean, and Mon- 
roe Counties and reports from Dis- 
trict Game Protectors indicated a 
Statewide loss of approximately 1,000 
animals. It was one of the lightest 
winter mortality losses reported in re- 
cent years. 


HERD PRODUCTIVITY AND 
SIZE 


Most of the breeding occurred in 
the last twenty days of November, 
1958, with the peak of the breeding 
activity occurring from the 17th to 
the 23rd. From this, it was calculated 
that the peak of the fawning activity 
was reached June | through 7, 1959. 

The percent of females breeding 
during the past season indicated that 
a good fawn crop cvuld be expected. 
Records show that only 15°, of the 
female fawns bred this year in con- 
trast to the 20-30 percent recorded 
in years past. However, this is con- 
sidered more normal as a statewide 
average because breeding at this age 
is confined almost exclusively to the 
better food areas of the southern and 
northwest sections of the State. In 
years past, most of the fawns examined 
were from these sections, hence a 
biased high percentage of fawn breed- 
ing was indicated. This year, how- 
ever, more effort was made to get in- 
formation from all of the state in- 
stead of from those two sections. The 
percent of adults breeding equalled 
the all-time high of 96°, established 
in 1956. The percent of age un- 
knowns that were bred dropped to 
84% but is assumed that some of 
these were fawns. 

The number of fawns per breeding 
female was found to be 1.7. This 
figure included all breeding females, 
fawn and adult. For breeding fawns 
the production was 1.0, for adults 1.6, 
for age unknown 1.8. 





The sex ratio of fetuses in uteri 
was 140 males to 100 females. There 
was a decided increase in the number 
of twin fawns produced this year. 
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The average annual reduction rate |" 


for all causes throughout 1958 for 
males was 59.8%; and for females 
26.2%. The reported mortality from 
all causes for males was 65,866, and 
for females 62,685. However, the ac- 
tual mortality was much higher since 
only 75% of the successful hunters | 
reported. The actual hunting season 
kill approached 150,000 -deer. Using 
the data available, the estimated 1959 
fall population will be over 500,000 
deer. 


RANGE DATA 


During the past winter a range sur- 
vey was made in the central portion 
of the State within the Northcentral 
and Southcentral Divisions. 

Although a number of forest types 
occur in Pennsylvania, only two of 
them, Beech-Birch-Maple, and Oak- 
Hickory are extensive. Of the 15 
million forested acres in the State 
more than one-half is classified as | 
Oak-Hickory Forest type. 

Conditions within the Northcentral 
Division showed that species of trees 
or shrubs that were high in palatabil- 
ity (good browse) were low on occur- 
rence and availability. Such species 
were maples, dogwoods, viburnums, 
aspen, sassafras, and oaks. These 
showed moderate to severe browsing 
or utilization. Species that were lower 
in palatability were somewhat higher 
in availability and the utilization was 
only from light to moderate. Density 
of the stands moderate to heavy. The 
major portion of this division is al- 
ready in a severely overbrowsed con- 
dition, and the quantity of browse 
available will become less each year | 
as a result of natural forest succession. 

In the Southcentral Division there 
were many more desirable or palata- 
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ble species available for the deer than F 


in the Northcentral Division. Maples, 
sassafras, oaks, dogwoods, viburnums, 





azalea, blueberries and huckleberries © 
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were more abundant. Most showed 
only light to moderate browsing but 
locally browsing was severe. Density 
of the stands was moderate. This di- 
vision is not in as severe a state of 
overbrowsing as in the Northcentral 
Division, however there are still too 
few species providing most of the 
browse. As the mature stands are cut 
this condition will probably remedy 
itself if the deer herd is kept at or 
below its present level. 

An interesting fact came to light 
during this survey. Wherever an area 
of beech-birch-maple forest type oc- 
curred within the extensive oak-hick- 
ory type in the southcentral portion 
of the State, it was seriously over- 
browsed while the surrounding oak- 
hickory showed very light utilization. 


CONCLUSION 


The principal objectives of the 
Game Commission’s management pro- 
gram are to maintain an optimum 
number of deer on suitable range and 
to make the shootable surplus avail- 
able to the licensed hunter. If these 
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objectives are to be attained the deer 
population must be kept in balance 
with its food supply. Experience in 
Pennsylvania and other states has 
shown that the control of the herd 
depends very largely on the control 
of the doe deer. Antlerless seasons, 
therefore, are a must if the Commis- 
sion is to protect timber, agricultural 
crops, deer range and the deer them- 
selves. 

It has been demonstrated that 
management problems change rapidly 
as the deer herd increases or de- 
creases, and the type of problem va- 
ries regionally and locally. The an- 
tlerless license allocation system serves 
as a sound management tool whereby 
the hunting pressure and, in turn, the 
harvest can be controlled on a county 
basis. 

Deer management in Pennsylvania 
has entered a new era—an era in 
which our deer herd is providing 
maximum recreational value but at 
the same time adequate protection is 
being given both the herd and its 
range. 
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What Is A’ 


By Charley } ‘ 


Copyrighted 1958 i 


ETWEEN a boy’s first shotgun 

and a tottering old man we find 
a delightfully unpredictable creature 
called a quail hunter. Quail hunters 
come in assorted sizes, but all of them 
have the same creed: To enjoy every 
second of every minute of every hour 
of every hunting trip—and to violently 
protest when the sun sinks beneath 
the horizon and it gets too dark to 
hunt. 

Quail hunters are found nearly 
everywhere—on steep ridges, bragging 
in offices, field trials, swamps, sport- 
ing goods stores, conservation meet- 
ings, Sunday schools, back rooms and 
at board meetings. Mothers love 
them, young girls hate them, older 
brothers and sisters tolerate them, the 
boss envies them, and Heaven pro- 
tects them. A quail hunter is Truth 
with dirt on its face, Beauty with a 
briar scratch on its finger, Wisdom 
with Nature as its God, and the Hope 
of the future with good-will toward 
man. 

When you are busy, a quail hunter 
is thinking of pointers, setters and 
country roads. When you want him ~ 
to make a good impression on a — 
client, he may talk only of the triple © 
he once bagged, the way Ole Spot ~ 
honors a point, the spring bird hatch 
or the prospects of his newest pup. 

A quail hunter is a composite—he 
is content with “rat” cheese and 
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Quail Hunter? 


Dickey 

crackers for lunch at a country store 
but his ulcer has to be pampered with 
a special diet when he’s home; he will 
drink from any old well without 
question; he has the energy of a 
hurricane when he starts hunting al- 
though in the office it tires him to 
walk to the pay window; he has the 
lungs of a dictator when he yells at 
the dogs although his secretary com- 
plains that he whispers all the time; 
he has the imagination of a scientist 
as he looks for coveys along each 
likely edge; he shows the audacity of 
a steel trap as he tramps through 
green briars oblivious of the pain in 
his thighs; he has the enthusiasm of 
a firecracker as he beats every brush 
pile, and when the dogs do go on 
point, he has forgotten to load his 
gun. 

He likes dirty hunting pants, old 
guns, hunting knives, leaky boots, 
long weekends, all kinds of field dogs, 
back roads, wool shirts, abandoned 
farms and questionable companions 
who also are quail hunters. He is not 
much for social gatherings between 
Thanksgiving and March, stray cats, 
neckties, educational books, weekend 
company, barbers, people who post 
land, and clients who don’t hunt. 

Nobody else is so early to rise, or 
so late to supper—during the bird 
season. Nobody else gets so much fun 
out of chasing dogs, trampling honey- 
suckle, and getting mud on his feet. 
Nobody else suffers so silently with 


aching feet, twisted ankles and 
strained muscles. Nobody else can 
cram into one pocket a rusty knife, 
17 No. 8 shells, an extra pack of 
smokes, a compass that doesn’t work, 
six dog biscuits, change for lunch, a 
hunting license, waterproof matches, 
a crow call, a red handkerchief, last 
year’s duck stamp, extra boot laces, a 
broken dog whistle, a snake-bite kit, 
and a bottle opener. 


A quail hunter is a magical crea- 
ture—you might get sore at his con- 
stant chatter about birds but you 
can't lock him out of your heart. You 
can assign him itineraries in the 
spring, but you know where he'll be 
in the fall. His sales chart will be as 
good as the next, but he'll get it 
there in his own sweet time.*He may 
be the very one who sells the “rich 
old buzzard” who spends his winters 
quail hunting in Georgia. 

You might as well give up—the 
quail hunter is a child of Nature with 
a hopeless one-track mind. He’ll do 
his work with the best of them, but 
when November rolls around he’s out 
in the field behind a young pup and 
an old veteran on the prowl for Mr. 


* Bobwhite. He’s earnest in his work 


but he’s just a little more sincere 
when he’s slow-trailing a jumpy covey. 


And though you get sore at him 
in the winter, you know you'll always 
like him. There’s something about 
him that rings true—he’s almost too 
honest. He’s a simple and kindly 
man who asks no more of life than 
that the birds fly fast, the dogs hold 
tight, and everything has a sporting 
chance to live or die. 
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All You Can Eat For A Buck 


By Milo Zimmerman 


EER hunters from a _ half-dozen 

states and some 350 towns and 
cities find a real “grub stake” as they 
travel along U. S. Route 119 toward 
their camps and favorite woodland 
haunts in Pennsylvania’s big game 
lands on the two days preceding each 
annual deer season. 

For that’s the week-end of the big, 
two-day Sykesville Pan Cake Fry, an 
annual event held since 1954 and 
designed especially for buck hunters, 
who, the sponsoring Lions Club mem- 
bers claim, “are the best sportsmen in 
the world.” 

It was started as an experiment by 
the Lions—an experiment to find a 
way to serve this army of fine sports- 
men as they pass through the town 
in cars, at times virtually bumper-to- 
bumper, on these two pre-season days. 





And, having hit upon the idea of 
Pancakes, they decided to go all out 
and make it a real treat, one the 
hunters and others could hardly af- 
ford to pass up. 

They adopted the slogan “all you 
can eat for a buck” and have made 
that stick through all the succeeding 
years. It still applies, despite rising 
costs of everything that goes into mak- 
ing the affair click. “One buck” and 
the customers can sit and eat as long 
and as much as they want. 

Servings consist of pancakes or 
buckwheats; home made pure pork 
sausage; butter, syrup, juice, cran- 
berry sauce and coffee. The big elec- 
tric griddles are heated up early each 
morning and the sausage skillets be- 
gin sizzling simultaneously. Then 
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nings a continuous flow of “Aunt Je- 
mimas” and the home made sausage 
keep rolling out for all who care to 
sit a spell and eat. They get served 
at once and at any hour of the day 
and as long and as much as they 
want. 

It was a small beginning, back in 
'54, but that year some 350 hunters 
dropped in to see what it was all 
about. They came back, and brought 
their friends, and told others. Last 
year the patron list had grown to 
more than 2,300. 

The first Fry required about 200 
pounds of the home made sausage. In 
1958 it took a solid ton—two thou- 
sand pounds, made from 4,400 pounds 
pork-on-the-hoof, all prime _ porkers; 
and all the sausage-making done by 
the Lions Club members. More than 
a half-ton of pancake and buckwheat 
flours were needed last year; and some 
twenty cases of Pet milk for mixing 
batter; and over 50 gallons of syrup, 
























200 pounds of butter; twelve gallons 
of cranberry sauce; some 200 pounds 
of coffee. And a hundred and one 
other smaller items. 

The sausage used for the events is 
said to be “out of this world.” It is 
made by an old formula handed 
down from generation to generation 
of Jefferson County farm folk. And 
the full product of every porker is 
put into the sausage: hams, shoulders, 
chops, and all. The seasoning is the 
only guarded secret and that’s done 
just so. No other way will do. 

The Lion sponsors get a great deal 
of help from towns folk who pitch 
in and help, some 200 of them. One 
ladies club handles the favors; an- 
other makes the sausage patties; still 
another handles the serving through- 
out the two days. Volunteers come 
forth for a turn with some, during 
the full two-day event, frying sau- 
sage, flipping cakes, washing dishes, 
and doing the hundreds of other jobs 


DEER HUNTERS from far and near take advantage of the Sykesville Lions Club hospitality. 
If they leave without loosening their belts, it’s their own fault. 
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that need be done. It is a total com- 
munity effort. 

Other sources of help are also forth- 
coming. A congenial fellow by the 
name of Charley Moore brings the 
Aunt Jemima flours and stays right 
with the Fry both days and nights to 
direct and help with the batter mix- 
ing and general management. His 
sleeves are up from morning ’til night 
and so are those of another guy 
named John Eckert, the Pet milk 
man, who stays right with it both full 
days too. 

And then there are those towns 
people who have been loyal helpers 
for 15 hours a day and more through- 
out the years. Some even arrange 
their vacations so that they'll be “off” 
for the Pancake week-end to man 
their regular battle stations. Without 
this civic minded help the event just 
could not be staged successfully. 

Quite an organization is necessary 
to conduct the event and its plan- 
ning. Seven divisions are operated 
within the Lions Club, each with a 
manager and staff. 

The publicity staff handles an an- 
nual mailing list of about 2500 re- 
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minder cards; letters to fellow Lions 
Clubs; highway signs placed 60 miles 
south of town on Route 119 Friday 
night and picked up Sunday night; 
street banners and direction signs and 
the “highway patrol” which waves 
down motorists and reminds them of 
the big event just ahead. 

Then there’s the location division; 
the equipment staff; the procurement 
committee; the ticket sales division; 
the personnel staff and the financial 
committee, all cooperating and work- 
ing closely with the general manager. 

Profits aren’t great on an event of 
this kind but through the sale of 
some of the sausage “by-the-pound” 
and sales of other items by the club 
during the event, it has shown a nice 
income each year. Every penny of 
the profit is earmarked for a commu- 
nity building fund. Every penny, that 
is, not needed first to buy eye glasses, 
or to help a needy family, or to help 
make some unfortunate fellow hu- 
man happier. For those are the first 
considerations of the Lions. 

The ultimate goal, however, is a 
large community center, where the 
pancake fry and many other commu- 


BUTCHERING STAFF cuts up and grinds the sausage during the two evenings prior to 
the Sykesville Pan Cake Fry. Last year it took a solid ton of pork to feed the army of deer 


hunters. The sausage is made from an old formula kept secret by Jefferson County farm folk. 
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AUNT JEMIMA and pancakes go well together. Lion Club members and their wives always 
i have a trial run prior to the days set for the Pancake Fry. Here one of the members poses 
" a as Aunt Jemima while the secretary feeds him the first of the “test” cakes. 

the 
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ln = s«City events can be held. The Lions 
a yy have already bought a fine corner site 
'_ for the building and have plans all 
| ready to start the work. But penny 
| profits count up slowly and rather 
_ than raise the price from the original 
) “buck” the Club will take it easy 
' > and watch the building fund grow 
and ultimately come up with their 
dream of a new home realized. 
First of the events was held in a 
revamped empty store room and an 
improvised kitchen. The next year it 
was moved to a local restaurant which 
_ the club rented for the two days. 
| Then on to the larger dining room 
of the local hotel. All were too small 
' for the expanding patronage. This 
\ year the Fry will be held in a local 
/ factory building which has been gra- 
ciously donated by the management 
and where all the space needed is to 
be made available. 
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Preliminary plans are started early 


each year for the two big dates upper- 


most in the minds of Sykesville peo- 
ple, the Pancake Days, when Sykes- 
ville hosts the hunters. Anticipated 
attendance this year is set at some 
3,000. The dates are Saturday and 
Sunday, November 28 and 29. 
Readers of the “Game News” 
would do well, both for themselves 
and the Pancake Fry sponsors, to stop 
in at Sykesville and take advantage 
of this unusual and fully worthwhile 
event. We're sure you'll be made wel- 
come. And if you leave without loos- 
ening your belts the fault is all yours. 
As the sponsors say “the more you 
eat, the ‘batter’ we like it.” Pancakes 
or Buckwheats; home made sausage; 
syrup; butter; cranberry sauce; eggs, 
coffee. And all you can eat for a 
“buck”. You just can’t miss. 
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Fraidy Cats 


BERKS COUNTY-—John Wiltrout, 
a foreman on our Food and Cover 
Crew, and his wife have a couple of 
cats which are a close part of their 
family life. One of them even lets 
him know when the phone rings late 
at night. 

One morning not too long ago the 
cats started to kick up a fuss while 
sitting at the window. Their backs 
were arched, hair standing up and 
they seemed to want to fight some- 
thing outside the window. When 
John looked out to see what caused 
the commotion, he got a surprise. 
Sitting on a box just outside the 
window was a big groundhog look- 
ing in at the excited cats. He was 
probably interested in seeing how 
the other half lives—Samuel C. Mc- 
Farland, Land Manager, Centerport. 


Time For Alarm 


FULTON COUNTY—While on a 
Field investigation, Trooper Eiker 
froze in his tracks, saying “Don’t 
move, Rattle Snake.” The villian was 
promptly located, wrapped around 
his wrist. His little daughter had set 
the alarm on his Dick Tracy Wrist 
Alarm Watch.—District Game Pro- 
tector Carl Jarrett, McConnellsburg. 








On the Heels of a Storm 
BLAIR COUNTY-—Recently we 
had a storm here that amounted to 
a cloudburst and a great many homes 
had water in their cellars, causing a 













great amount of damage. After the | 


storm was over I had a stream of 
water running in one side of my 
basement and out the garage door 
which had been left open. There 
was also a layer of mud over the 
entire floor. The next morning, | 
had occasion to go in the basement 
and there I saw evidence of a visitor, 
Where he came from I do not know 
but from the tracks it was evident 
that a large Mink had been there 
and hadn’t missed a thing as _ his 
tracks were all over the place.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Russell Meyer, 
Altoona. 


Tall Timber 


CLEARFIELD COUNTY—While 
enroute to Harrisburg with Student 
Officer Bond, a large timber rattle- 
snake was spotted along the Clear- 
field road. It is the largest timber 
rattler that I can recall of ever seeing 
in the twelve years that I have been 
studying and collecting snakes. I 
would estimate the overall length of 
this snake was better than 66 inches 
with a maximum girth of between 
9 and 10 inches. Bond stopped the 
car along the road while I examined 
the snake; evidently someone had 
struck it with their car and had 
stopped and finished off the rattler 


with a large rock. The rattlers had” 


been removed, and the head crushed. 
The color was a black and _ gray 
shade, the darkest I have ever seen 
in Pennsylvania.—Student Officer 
Cordell Martz. 
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In a Jam 


BERKS COUNTY-—A local ground- 
hog hunter had trouble with the ex- 
tractor of his rifle. When it did not 
function he used one rib from an 
old umbrella, as the only available 
substitute, but it was too short. A 
second rib, tapped into the muzzle, 
only served to jam the bore. While 
he used his available tools trying to 
clear the gun, 3 groundhogs ran 
around and made fun of his helpless- 
ness, in a newly mown grass field.— 
Joseph Leiendecker, District Game 
Protector, Reading. 


Seeing Is Believing 


ELK COUNTY—On August 19, 
Officer Servey and myself conducted 
a tour of wildlife development work 
being done on Game Lands in Elk 
County. It was gratifying to find how 
many sportsmen were interested in 
this phase of the Commission’s work. 
Thirty-two autos with approximately 
100 occupants made up the tour. The 
first cars in the caravan were able t) 
see deer utilizing the food plots. In 
one of the plots a buck with very 
nice antlers and three does stayed 
long enough to have quite a few 
view them. Browse cuttings done dur- 
ing last winter and forest reproduc- 
tion in areas that have been timbered 
off were well received by those pres- 
ent. Of such interest was the tour 











that it was well after dark when it 
broke up. Quite a few of those pres- 
ent stayed to ask questions and com- 
ment to Officer Servey and myself 
long after dark.—Robert H. Sphar, 
Land Manager, Wilcox. 


Pheasants Afield 


BUCKS COUNTY—On August 
10th, I saw 42 pheasants in a field 
containing about 2 acres. As near as 
I could tell there were about 5 broods 
in the group of pheasants. I don’t 
know how common such large groups 
are but it is by far the greatest con- 
centration of pheasants I’ve ever seen 
in a wild state.—Alfred Graver, Dis- 
trict Game Protector, Quakertown, 
Pa. 


Trap Line 

POTTER COUNTY-—Fish Warden 
Kenneth Aley of Galeton, Potter 
County, does not believe in leaving 
his fox traps empty for even a short 
time. While trapping near Galeton 
during August he caught a nice red 
fox in one of his traps. He reset the 
trap and continued on with his trap 
line. As he neared the end of his line 
he remembered that he had not 
placed any bait in the hole at the 
trap he had caught the fox. The trap 
was near his route home so he stopped 
by to replace the bait, and it had 
another fox waiting for him. They 
must have stood in line to get in the 
trap fast.—Keith C. Hinman, District 
Game Protector, Wellsboro, Pa. 






CANT WAIT TO SEE 
WHAT HE'S DOING. 
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| WAS HERE First! 


Woodchuck Right-of-Way 


BERKS COUNTY—On August 16, 
while driving along busy Route No. 
22, just west of Allentown, the fol- 
lowing incident occurred. As I was 
passing a line of cars, I noticed an 
object in the medial strip. Much to 
my surprise, the object was a wood- 
chuck. This really seemed odd, be- 
cause the traffic was very heavy. The 
woodchuck looked up as if to say, 
“O.K., men, I don’t mind you driving 
through my back yard, but I’d appre- 
ciate it if you slowed down a little.” 
Who knows, maybe the medial strip 
was his home before man decided he 
needed another thruway.—Student 
Officer Robert W. Nolf. 


The Little Things 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-It was 
a little dog. It took a little time. It 
was a little phone call. It was only 
a little trouble but the owner of the 
little beagle, picked up by a Deputy 
Game Protector and returned, showed 
a big appreciation. In fact he (the 
owner of the beagle), said that he 
wouldn’t take a hundred and twenty- 
five dollars for the beagle. It’s the 
little things that make good public 
relations and big “Good Deeds.’— 
Ralph L. Shank, Land Manager, 
Pine Grove. 


Who Stole His Porridge? 


JEFFERSON COUNTY—On Au. 
gust 14, 1959, my wife, two of our 
friends, and I went to Cooks Forest 
State Park to camp out over the 


week-end. The following day while | 
hiking on a few of the several trails | 
in the area, we noticed a large num. | 


ber of beech trees, but the nuts on 
these trees were very scarce. This 
brought up the question on what the 
bears in the area would turn to for 


food. The next morning about seven | 
o'clock our question was answered — 


very well when I awoke and heard 
something walking in the leaves very 
close to our tent. I looked through 
the screening on the front of the tent 
in the leaves very close to our tent, 
and was amazed to see a nice sized 
black bear, weighing about 250 lbs., 
step into view not more than ten feet 
from where we were sleeping. The 
bear inspected our camp site then 
walked over to our ice chest, upset 
it off a small table onto the ground, 
unlatched the lid and dumped the 
contents onto the ground. By this 
time we were all out of the tent and 
watching the show. The contents in 
the chest were being eaten by the 
black bear. The bear paid no atten- 
tion to us and went on about his 
business getting himself a good break- 
fast from our food. An attempt by 
mv buddy to chase the bear away 
failed. The bruin just grabbed a 
package of bacon, ran about twenty 
feet, sat down and ate it, then re- 
turned and went through the ice 
chest again. After eating several eggs 
and sampling a large cucumber, the 
raider decided to leave. He ran about 
thirty feet very fast, sat down on a 
large hemlock stump, placed his front 
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feet on the stump and looked back % 


at us as if to say, “Ha, ha, and thanks © 
for the breakfast,” and then ambled 7 
off into the woods.—Student Officer : 


Donald Watson. 
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Vive la France 


SOMERSET COUNTY-—Informa- 
tion relating to Game Law violations 
originate from many places, but 
when Deputy Game Protector Wil- 
liam Swain, Jerome, Pennsylvania, 
received a letter from 10, Rue 
Jeanne-Hachette, 10 Clamart (Seine) 
France, he had little thoughts of it 
containing information to game 
violations in Somerset County, U.S.A. 
—James Burns, Jr., District Game 
Protector, Central City. 


Close Shave In The Shower 


LUZERNE COUNTY-A Kingston 
driver was returning home from work 
along the Luzerne-Dallas highway 
one night. When the man was almost 
in the town of Luzerne a bear crossed 
the highway in front of his auto and 
unfortunately he hit the bear with 
the front of his auto. When he hit 
the bear, it got up on its hind feet 
and shook itself causing water to 
cover his windshield. The driver got 
out to see if he did any damage to 
his car and to see if the bear was in- 
jured. Both the driver and the bear 
were lucky because there was no 
damage to the car or injury to the 
bear. The bear must have _ been 
swimming in Tobys Creek and de- 
cided to cross the highway when the 
driver interrupted the outing.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Ed Gdosky, 
Dallas. 


Bull Elk 


ELK COUNTY—During the last 
month I received a call from a local 
farmer that was having trouble with 
an Elk destroying his crops. I went 
out to investigate the complaint, and 
when talking with the farmer he told 
me that there was a very large bull 
doing the damage and we decided 
possibly a good scarecrow with a loud 
smelling soap in its pockets may help, 
so one was erected. I also told him 
that if he shot over the animal that 


it may scare him enough to keep him 
out. 

Several days later I received a call 
from the same farmer and on calling 
on him he told me this story: On the 
evening after the scarecrow was put 
up he saw the Elk in his potatoes 
near the scarecrow. He took his rifle 
and shot over the bull’s back. He 
told me that the bull just looked up 
in disgust and then kept right on 
eating. The second shot was fired in 
the dirt in front of the Elk and this 
time he jerked his head up but then 
continued to eat. In disgust the 
farmer went to his house and un- 
chained a very vicious dog that he 
keeps there, and took it out to the 
fields to sic on the Elk. He told me 
when the dog saw the Elk, his hair 
raised on his back and he took out 
through the field as fast as he could 
go after it. When the dog got within 
25 yards of the Bull, the Bull de- 
cided to go on the offensive and it 
turned on the dog and chased the 
dog about 100 yards on a dead run 
into a blackberry thicket, the only 
nearby place where the dog could 
go to escape the thundering hooves. 

I made several trips to this area 
after that, and on two occasions I 
saw the bull and two cows. The bull 
is a magnificent animal, and I would 
estimate his weight at 700 lbs.—Fred 
H. Servey, District Game Protector, 
St. Marys. 
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Sucker for a Snake 


DAUPHIN COUNTY-—Recently 
while on patrol on the Susquehanna 
Deputy Miller and I watched a N. 
Banded water snake approximately 
3 feet long eat an 8 inch sucker. The 
snake brought the sucker up on a 
rock ledge and tried to swallow the 
sucker tail first. He was able to work 
his mouth around the fins but the 
dorsal fin was too much for him. 
After about 20 minutes he disgorged 
the fish and started on it head first. 
It took the snake approximately 12 
minutes to swallow the sucker. With 
his belly full, the snake swam away, 
but had a hard time getting under 
water. The air bladder of the fish 
acted like a life preserver. We ob- 
served the snake eating the fish at a 
distance of about 3 feet.—Richard 
Ruth, District Game _ Protector, 
Lykens. 


Familiarity Breeds Carelessness 


YORK COUNTY-Inasmuch as the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission has 
endeavored to reduce hunting acci- 
dents by all practical methods known, 
I wish to call to the attention of all 
readers of this article, the fact that 
event expert riflemen become _in- 
volved in hunting accidents, many 
times through negligence. The case 
I am about to mention, dealt with 
an expert rifleman, who had been 


hunting woodchucks, and _ inadver- 
tently placed his rifle in an auto, 
loaded. Upon removing his rifle from 
auto, it discharged, killing him in- 
stantly. I only hope this article may 
speak for itself concerning loaded fire- 
arms in autofmobiles or places of stor- 
age.—Gerald Kirkpatrick, District 
Game Protector, York. 


Brother Rat 


INDIANA COUNTY-—On the eve- 
ning of August 15, while in my office 
working on my reports, I heard the 
scream of a young rabbit. Rushing 
to the scene my neighbor was already 
there, and no rabbit was in sight. 
Kicking a pile of poles nearby, a 
large house rat ran out and upon 
removing one pole the young rabbit 
was found, still alive but both back 
legs broken and evidence that the 
rat had already started his warm 
supper. This is another perfect ex- 
ample of predation that I doubt if 
Mother Nature had planned on.— 
John A. Badger, District Game Pro- 
tector, Indiana. 


Whistle While You Work 


TIOGA COUNTY-~It has been my 
pleasure this summer to have been 
able to hear, almost daily, the cheery 
whistle of the Bob White Quail from 
my home. This is something I have 
not heard for nearly twenty-five years. 

Many other local residents have re- 
ported the same and have been cur- 
ious as to their presence, as quail 
have been missing from Tioga County 
Farms in any number for several 
decades. 

These birds are the survivors of a 
number released in 1956, and with- 
standing the severe winters and hunt- 
ing pressure, were able to raise several 
small coveys this spring, and not re- 
cently stocked as thought by many. 

It is hoped the hunter will over- 
look shooting these fine birds and 
give them a chance to build up their 
numbers to the benefit of farmers, 
bird lovers and sportsmen alike.— 
James A. Osman, Avis. 
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Female Virginia Deer With Antlers 


By J. Kenneth Doutt and John C. Donaldson 


T’S NEWS, they say, when a man 

bites a dog, but it is also news 
when a female deer grows a set of 
antlers. This is considered to be a 
privilege granted only to the male of 
the species, but in more instances 
than you would guess a female is 
found thus parading as a male. Dur- 
ing buck season in Pennsylvania this 
may be little short of suicide. 


We know that the growth of ant- 
lers is controlled by the hypophysis 
or pituitary body, a gland at the base 
of the brain inside the skull. Both 
male and female mammals have this 
gland, but it must be stimulated in 
some way, such as by the secretion of 
male hormones, in order to produce 
the growth and shedding of antlers. 
If the stimulation is not adequate, 
antlers may grow but the velvet will 
not be rubbed off, or the antlers may 
never be shed. 


The femaie deer does not normally 
produce male hormones which are 
sufficient to excite the hypophysis 
into producing antlers, but occasion- 
ally this does happen. When animals 
of this kind are found, it is reason- 
able to assume that they are getting 
male hormones from some source. If 
we can discover the source of such 
hormones we may learn a great deal 
not only about the causes of such fea- 
tures in deer, but by analogy, may 
learn much about the cause of male 
characteristics in the female of the 
human species too. 


In a general way, there are three 
main kinds of antlered doe deer, and 
they differ in many ways. In the first, 
the animal is predominantly female; 
her female organs are essentially nor- 
mal, she may breed, produce young 
and nurse them in the normal way. 
Her antlers are never like typically 
male antlers, but are usually small, 


frequently spikes or with only one or 
at most a few prongs. The prongs 
may be present on one side only. 
The velvet is not rubbed off and the 
antlers are not shed. Sometimes sev- 
eral separate spikes may grow up 
from the same base. In these deer, 
the neck is not swollen as is typical 
of the buck in rutting season and the 
hock glands are not heavily stained 
as is typical in the male. 


The second type is much less com- 
mon than the first; the animal is es- 
sentially a male, but its sex organs 
are not normal. It may have both a 
vagina and penis. Usually no scrotum 
is apparent, but testes may be found 
buried inside the body cavity. The 
antlers may be typically male, well 
branched, hardened and the velvet 
rubbed off. These antlers have at 
their base a typical corona and are 
usually shed at the normal time. 
These deer have no milk and never 
bear young. In the examples of this 
type that we have seen the neck was 
not swollen and the hock glands were 
not stained, but further observations 
should be made on this subject. 


The third, and rarest type, is one 
in which there is marked derange- 
ment of the glandular secretion and 
a variety of antler conditions. This 
may come from the presence of a 
tumor secreting male sex hormones. 
It may also come from the presence 
in one animal of a testes and an 
ovary (hermaphroditism). We have 
seen only one animal in this class, 
and so we know very little about the 
condition of the neck and _ hock 
glands. It is from this group of ani- 
mals that we expect to get the most 
valuable information about the cause 
of antlers in female deer. 


Up to the present time sixteen ant- 
lered “doe,” as indicated in the fol- 
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lowing list, have been reported and 
we have been privileged to examine 
most of them. The preparation of or- 
gans which we have preserved and 
the careful examination of this mate- 
rial will require several months of 
study, so it will probably be a year or 
more before the full results can be 
published. 

For their kindness and for the as- 
sistance which they have rendered us 
we wish to extend our appreciation 
and sincere thanks to these hunters 
and to the Game Protectors who 
have, in most instances, taken the 
initiative in informing us. We are 
also deeply indebted to the officers 
of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion in Harrisburg, especially M. J. 
Golden, Executive Director, and R. 
D. Reed of the Harrisburg Office. To 
James A. Thompson, member of the 


Pennsylvania Game Commission, and 
to Roger M. Latham, outdoor writer 
for the Pittsburgh Press, we owe an 
especial debt. of gratitude for the 
assistance which they have given us. 
We are also indebted to all of the 
newspapers through the State which 
carried news”~ of our project and 
helped acquaint the hunters with our 
request for assistance. 

As a result of this splendid coop- 
eration our study has been most satis- 
factory and we hope to continue it 
through the hunting season of 1959. 
The unusual interest in the subject 
and the possibility thus created to 
census such a vast deer population 
make the study a most unique oppor- 
tunity to learn about the physical al- 
terations produced, and the relative 
abundance of these abnormalities. 


UNUSUAL TROPHY of the 1958 archery season was this 7-point female deer killed by 
Harry Frank, left, of Dalton. The deer weighed 132 pounds dressed and the rack was still 
in the velvet. Inspecting the unusual animal is Game Protector Billy Drasher of Schuylkill 


County. 
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“The Maid Of Blue Rock 


By Don Neal 


UNTING in southern Elk county 
may not be as good today as it 
was in 1806. For although one can 
see as many deer and bear, grouse 
and rabbits, even wild trukey in 
flocks, as they can anywhere else in 
our highly favored Commonwealth, 
there is little chance of bagging a fine 
specimen of the particular species 
that General John Wade brought 
back from one of his hunting trips 
at that time. It you could, and if 
such a prize might be had in the 
forests of Elk county today, you 
would find the hunters gathered in 
such numbers that the area would be 
far more crowded than the dinner 
table at your favorite sportsman’s 
club picnic. 
Yet the story of General Wade's 
taking of this fine specimen is an odd 
one. Although he bagged the trophy 
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and brought it home with him, it was 
his hunting partner on the trip, a 
fellow by the name of Slade, who 
grabbed off the prize in the end. _ 

The whole thing started on a crisp 
November morning in the year 1806 
when General Wade and his younger 
companion, Slade, were walking 
through the forest near the place that 
later came to be known as Blue 
Rock. They had hunted since sun-up 
and already had two deer dressed out 
and hung on the limb of a big oak 
tree to be picked up when the hunt 
was over. The General was ahead, 
with Slade coming along a few steps 
behind. At the time, they had turned 
to avoid a huge patch of laurel and 
were climbing slant-wise along a slop- 
ing hillside when Wade saw some- 
thing dash from behind a tree and 
dart into the laurel. He wasn’t quite 
sure what it was that he had seen, 
but he was certain it wasn’t “game” 
in the category of the animals they 
were hunting. 

With a motion of his hand the 
General stopped Slade, then in a low 
voice told him what had happened. 
The two hunters talked for a few 
moments. At last; they decided they 
had flushed a young brave of the 
Senecas from his hiding place, for it 
was common for the young Indians 
to follow hunters, and if the chance 
presented itself, steal their. kills. At 
first they wondered if he was alone. 
Then, assuming he was, they decided 
to teach him a lesson. While the Gen- 
eral proceeded cautiously towards the 
point where the Indian had slipped 
into the laurel, Slade turned in to 
the thicket to cut off his flight in that 
direction. 

When the General came to the 
opening in the laurel, he could see 
nothing. So he waited there, giving 
Slade a chance to get deep in the 
thicket. Then he moved slowly along 
following the turned leaves and bent 
twigs that marked the path of his 
quarry. By now, he expected the 
young brave to be well ahead of him. 
Yet he had gone less than twenty 


feet along the well-marked trail when 
a movement in the bushes ahead of 
him stopped him short and he swung 
his rifle to his shoulder. 

“Cah-ghe!” he called out in Seneca. 
It meant “come” and it was one of 
the few words of the Indians he 
knew. 

There was a rustling of the leaves 
as something moved in the bushes. 

“Cah-ghe!” he called out again. 

Then, to his amazement, the leaves 
on one of the laurel bushes parted 
down close to the ground and a slim, 
badly scared Indian girl got slowly to 
her feet. In her primitive and savage 
way, she was pretty. The smooth, cop- 
pery tone of her skin glowed in the 
eerie half-light of the forest and her 
crudely made, loose-fitting buckskins 
showed far more of her shapely body 
than the men of that day were accus- 
tom to facing. Her sudden appear- 
ance took the General completely off 
guard and for a time he stood stock 
still, completely dumbfounded. 

When he finally recovered his poise, 
he called out to Slade. Then, while he 
waited for him to come, he tried to 
talk to the girl, but found she didn’t 
understand even his simplest words. 
By motioning, he asked her if she was 
hungry. She made him understand 
that she was, so he took some food 
from his pocket and gave it to her. 
She ate it greedily. And by the time 
Slade came slashing through the 
laurel, she had finished off most of 
the food the General had brought 
along for himself. 

Slade, too, was amazed and excited 
at the General’s unusual find. But 
now the two men found themselves 
faced with the problem of what to do 
with the girl. Knowing the ways of 
the Indians as he did, the General 
guessed that their young captive had 
been involved in some caper which 
had caused her to be banished from 
her home village. This often hap- 
pened among the Indians. And when 
the girl showed no desire to escape 
from them, Slade agreed that this 
must be the case. So, after a consid- 
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MODERN INDIAN MAID still lives in the 
area where Slade captured the young Seneca 
maiden who later became his wife. 






























erable time spent in talking, the hunt- 
ers decided to give up the day’s chase 
and take her to the General’s home 
where Mrs. Wade could take care of 
her. 

Mrs. Wade received the Indian girl 
with all the pity and compasion her 
holy, extremely Christian soul could 
muster. And within a split second she 
had shooed the men out of the house 
so that she could get the girl clothed 
in one of her own dresses, which, al- 
though it was far too large for the 
slight maiden, at least covered her 
bare limbs from the sight of the men- 
folk. This done, and as she consid- 
ered all Indian names to be of pagen 
origin, she christened the girl “Ann” 
without ever asking her what her 
tribal name might have been. And 
when she was finished, Mrs. Wade 
felt satisfied that the girl was now 
enough “Christianized” to remain as 
a member of her household. 

Ann was a good worker and Mrs. 
Wade found her to be a great help 
around the cabin where there was 
always work to be done. Further than 
this, the girl adapted herself to the 
teachings of Mrs. Wade and was soon 


as prudish as the woman’s own daugh- 
ter would have been. This pleased 
the religious housewife. Within the 
year she was taking Ann with her 
when she went to visit with all of the 
good families who were her neigh- 
bors. Sometimes these homes were 
quite distant"and they would have to 
stay over night, but Ann was always 
welcome, even in those households 
where the members held no liking for 
the usual run of savages. 

Summer had passed and the second 
long winter since Ann had come to 
live with the Wades was getting well 
along when those who were interested 
enough to notice saw that Slade was 
paying more than passing attention 
to the dark-skinned, ever-smiling 
Ann. At first the two of them would 
just sit in the corner and shell corn 
together, or Slade would hold the 
hanks of yarn while Ann rolled them 
in to a neat ball ready for the knit- 
ting. But before spring had come, 
Slade was finding excuses to go with 
Ann to the outside cellar when she 
went for apples on a winter evening, 
and he would be close by her when 
they sat down with the Wades to 
much on the fruit before the log fire 
in the fireplace. Something definite 
might have come of this association at 
this time, but before it did Spring 
came and Slade got caught up in the 
hard work of a busy summer. 

This affair between Slade and Ann 
ebbed and flowed in its intensity over 
the next two winters. Then in the 
spring of 1809 the two were married 
with an Indian chief by the name of 
Tamsqua performing the ceremony. 
For although Ann had lived as a 
Christian with the Wade’s she still 
held to the religion of her forefathers 
and the friendly chief was more than 
pleased to marry them according to 
the ritual of the Long House religion. 

Once married, though, Slade de- 
cided to give up the life of a wander- 
ing hunter and trapper. He had, for 
some eleven years now, followed the 
game trails and his trap lines wher- 
ever they led him and in the course 
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of those years they had kept him 
away from his home for long periods 
of time. He was as familiar with the 
wild plateau that lay at the headwa- 
ters of the Allegheny as he was with 
the. broad, level flats of grassland at 
Chinclacamoose (Clearfield) where 
the buffalo had once fed, but now the 
deer and elk grazed in large numbers. 
His canoe had traveled on the waters 
of many streams; streams that run 
both to the east and the west. And he 
had slept a thousand nights in bough- 
shanties, hurriedly thrown up where- 
soever he happened to be in the wil- 
derness, and a hundred or more 
nights in the bark-houses of friendly 
Indians. It was no life, he knew, for 
a man with a new wife. Now he 
wanted to settle down and build him- 
self a cabin, and do the kind of work 
that would keep him there with Ann. 

But Slade had too long been a 
hunter and trapper to take up life as 
an ordinary settler. The thought of 
clearing land and planting crops 
didn’t appeal to him. But he knew 
that the country around No-man’s 
creek would soon be opened up by 
settlers who would clear the lands 
and plant crops, so he decided to 
establish a trading post there and 
wait for them to come. Ann liked the 
idea when Slade told her about it, 
and Chief Tamsqua offered to be his 
assistant. 

Establishing a trading post in such 
an out of the way place wasn’t going 
to be an easv task, Slade soon learned. 
Bringing his merchandise in from 
Olean, to the north, would mean hav- 
ing to pack them on horseback over 
many miles of rugged mountain trails. 
Besides, there was hardly a market 
there for the trade items, dried meats 
and cured skins, he would have to 
offer in payment for his supplies. 
This left Slade with only one alterna- 
tive, to build a boat-canoe and make 
the long trip downstream to Fort Pitt, 
for at this river port there was a great 
demand for his trade items and a 








wide supply of merchandise for his 
trading post. 

The building of the boat-canoe | 
took a little better than two weeks. | 
But when it was finished, it was a 
craft of such sturdy construction that | 
it would carry the three of them; 
Slade, Ann, and ‘Tamsqua; and 
roughly figuring, another three-quar- 
ter ton of cargo. Slade and Ann | 
loaded the craft with dried meats and 
cured skins while Tamsqua was still 
coating its sides with the “lucky” red 
paint the Indians made from iron- 
heavy soil they dug from their paint- 
holes. And while Slade good-humored- 
ly suggested Tamsqua was wasting his 
time at the task, both Ann and the 
old Chief assured him it would add 
to the speed and fortune of their 
journey. Knowing the Indian’s 
staunch belief in such things, Slade 
let the matter drop. 

A few mornings later, they started 
off on their trip to Fort Pitt. Tams- 
qua poled from his place in the bow, 

Ann rode atop the piled skins in the 
boat’s middle, and Slade poled at the 
stern. When they started out the 





INDIAN LEATHERCRAFT is still practiced 
by modern day Senecas. Their skill is well 
illustrated in these beautiful handbags, neck- 
laces and <a 
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stream was narrow and full of snag- 
rocks, so their progress was both slow 
and cautious. But as they went along, 
the stream widened and they were 
soon going along with little difficulty. 
This was slight comfort to Slade 
though, for he knew that on the re- 
turn trip they would have to pole the 
boat-canoe against the fast-running 
current that now carried them along 
with so little effort. But the first day 
they did cover a good distance. They 
camped that night, after beaching the 
boat at the mouth of a small stream, 
not too far up from where they 
would enter on the big waters of the 
Allegheny. 

But Slade’s troubles only started 
when they did bring the boat-canoe 
out on the broad bellv of the Alle- 
gheny, for Indian-like, both Tamsqua 
and Ann insisted on stopping to visit 
with each of the Indian groups they 
met on their way down this heavily 
traveled stream. And Indian-like, they 
would let these little visits draw out 
into long, unhurried stavs; for no In- 
dian had ever learned to count time 
when he stopped to “oi-hes-tah” with 
a brother tribesman he chanced to 
meet as he traveled in the wilderness. 

As a result, they were six days in 
reaching Fort Pitt. But once there, 
Slade hustled into the business of 
trading his dried meats and cured 
skins for axes, salt and gunpowder; 
those things which would be most 
needed to stock his trading post at 
No-man’s creek. And while Slade bar- 
gained with the tradesmen, Ann and 
Tamsqua had the time of their life 
seeing the sights about the fort and 
mingling with other Indians, many 
of them coming from strange tribes 
who lived in far off places. This was 
Ann’s first trip to the fort, and Tams- 
qua had not been there in many 
summers. 

The return to the No-man’s creek 
country was a long, hard, tedious 
journey. Every foot of progress over 
the more than one hundred miles 
that lay between Fort Pitt and their 
destination was paid for with the la- 


bors of the boatmen, as they pushed 
the boat-canoe forward with their 
long poles or waded the riffles pull- 
ing the craft behind them. Yet they 
experienced no more difficulties than 
they had anticipated and within due 
time arrived at Slade’s trapper’s cabin 
not a great distance from Blue Rock. 

At the cabin the travellers stored 
Slade’s merchandise, then moved on 
upstream to a place well known to 
Slade because it was a favorite win- 
tering spot for the many herds of elk 
that roamed the area. He had hunted 
here many times and considered it to 
be an ideal location for his trading 
post. On arrival, they built a bough- 
shanty to live in, then Slade and 
Tamsqua started the construction of 
a log cabin which would be suitable 
to serve as both a home and a wilder- 
ness store. By fall they had it com- 
pleted. It stood somewhere on the 
flat land at the mouth of Bear Creek 
and was undoubtedly within the lim- 
its of what is now called Portland. 


After the establishment of the trad- 
ing post (the first business of any 
kind in Elk County) the historical 
facts concerning Slade and his native 
wife become quite hazy. It is possible 
that the opening up of the country 
was too long in coming and he was 
forced to return to hunting and trap- 
ping as a means of livelihood. Or 
perhaps, the free life of a hunter- 
trapper was too inviting and after a 
spell of being tied down Slade again 
answered the call of the winding 
game trail. But regardless of what the 
reason was, Slade’s trading post never 
made a memorable name for itself in 
the annals of the wilderness country. 
Slade himself, though, did alright. In 
the first place, he was one of the two 
men (Gen. Wade was the other) who 
first settled in what is now Elk Coun- 
ty. And, of course, he is one of the 
few men since the Stone Age who 
went out in to the forests and ac- 
tually caught a wife. If for no other 
reason than this, he will long be re- 
membered. 
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The Case of the Vanishing Hound 


By Francis W. Kemp 


RE YOU one of the unfortunate 

sportsmen who have lost a dog, 
seemingly without trace, on a rabbit 
or coon hunt? Have you laid your 
coat carefully on the ground where 
you parked your car and returned in 
the morning to find your hound 
safely snoozing beside it waiting your 
return? It’s a grand feeling to see him 
greet you with his tail wagging jov- 
ously but when your coat is undis- 
turbed and no dog is in sight, your 
work is cut out for you if you desire 
ever to see your pet again. 

A number of possibilities present 
themselves and all should be exam- 
ined. No stone should be left un- 
turned in your efforts to recover a 
valued ally and friend. 

First, he could have been shot by 
another hunter. True, that’s not likely 
on a coon hunt but happens entirely 
too often in tall grass on a rabbit 
hunt. 

Second, if your hound is a male he 
could have wandered off chasing a 
female in heat. However, if this hap- 
pened you should have received a 





telephone call from the owner of the 
female, provided you had the fore- 
sight to place your phone number on 
his collar along with your name and 
address. If you neglected this chore 
an ad in the lost and found column 
of the local newspaper may produce 
results. An announcement on_ the 
radio may also be helpful. In some 
areas this service is free . . . check 
with your local station. 

Third, he could have been stolen 
by another hunter. There are not 
many of these human skunks around 
but they do exist. Your chances of 
recovery are slight in this case until 
after the hunting season when the 
culprit may kick the dog out in order 
to save feeding him until the next 
hunting season when he will steal 
another hound. 

If all valuable hounds were tat- 
tooed by their owners it would serve 
to discourage men who deliberately 
steal dogs with the intent of selling 
them in another section of the coun- 
try. Individual markings would also 
tend to end organized dog stealing 
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rings that illegally supply animals to 
laboratories for experimental work. 
Dog owners cooperating in a tattoo- 
ing program could make dog stealing 
as hard to conceal as cattle rustling. 
Fourth, your dog could have been 
caught in a trap or snare. In this 
event he will either be released by 
the trapper or slowly starve if the 
trap is not visited at the intervals re- 
quired by law. If you suspect the dog 
has been caught, you may confirm 
this and save yourself quite a lot of 
time by contacting the property 
owner where you were hunting. The 
majority of trappers request permis- 
sion of the landowners in setting 
traps and it is often possible to find 
out if traps were placed on the land 
where the hunt took place. If you 
locate the trapper through the land- 
owner it may be possible to accom- 
pany him on his rounds and recover 
your hound. Let the trapper remove 
him from the trap and observe him 
closely in the event that you have to 
do likewise yourself sometime in the 
future. Any trapper that traps for 
fox has caught dogs and often learned 
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the hard way what you are learning 
free. Don’t blame the trapper for 
catching your dog! No trapper catches 
a hound on purpose and he is just as 
sorry about the situation as you are. 
In addition, the set is ruined and it 
takes considerable work and skill to 
restore it. Most trappers lift the trap, 
treat it again and place it in another 
location. Examine your hound care. 
fully to ascertain if he needs the at- 
tention of a veterinarian. If in any 
doubt, take him to one as the fee 
charged is small compared to the re- 
placement value of a good hound. 
If you fail to locate a trapper or 
the landowner has no khowledge of 
same on his land, you are going to 
have to search the area in which your 
dog was last observed. Past experi- 
ence with your dog should determine 
the necessity of this step. If he has 
the habit of taking off after deer and 
running them into the next county, 
the percentages say that is what hap- 
pened this time. On the other hand, 
if he always returns to your call, you 
owe it to him’ to make the search. 
In searching an area some knowl- 
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edge of where a fox trapper places a 
trap will be useful. Dirt hole sets 
which are by far the most popular 
and most productive are usually out 
in the open. Water sets are just what 
the name implies. In 99% of other 
sets the trap will be placed close to a 
path or old trail which foxes follow 
in their travel over the countryside. 
Snares are set in trails and are not 
common. However, a dog caught in 
a snare (not Spring pole type) will 
generally sit quietly as though tied. 
This is of course desirable as he 
doesn’t choke himself to death fight- 
ing the snare. 


Let’s assume that you have cor- 
rectly deduced what happened to your 
lost dog and you have found him in 
a trap. Your trouble is now just be- 
ginning for unless you follow proce- 
dure used by experienced trappers 
you and the dog are both in for a 
rough time. You must remember that 
the dog is hurt and any movement is 
quite painful. All animals lash out at 
the nearest object when in pain and 
this could be your arm, face, or leg. 
Last Fall a hunter was severely bitten 
when he attempted to remove his 
beagle from a fox trap. He was nailed 
on the leg and arm deep enough to 
require medical care and a secondary 
infection put him in the hospital for 
treatment. This could happen to any 
hunter in the same circumstances. He 
found his dog within ten minutes of 
the time it was caught in the trap. 
The leg had not had time to become 
numb although the dog was sitting 
quietly on the trap. When the hunter 
reached down to ascertain the trouble 
he was bitten in the arm. Later when 
the hunter tried to release the trap 
by stepping on the springs he was 
bitten on the leg. The dog was not 
vicious but was reacting normally to 
excruciating pain. 

OK, you have found your dog; 
now what do you do? Well, let’s go 
back to the veteran trapper and see 
what he does. Art Logue, former Di- 
vision Supervisor of the Pennsylvania 





Game Commission and veteran trap- 
per of many years, puts it this way 
. . . “To successfully release a dog 
from a trap without getting bit, it is 
necessary to control the dog’s head.” 
This sums it up in a nut shell so let’s 
look at the various methods, always 
keeping the basic principle outlined 
by Logue in mind. 

Fox traps (and the odds are 100 to 
1 that is what your dog has blundered 
into) are almost always number 2 
traps. They have either double coil 
springs, double steel springs, or a 
combination of both. These cannot 
be pushed down and opened by a 
pole or stick. The accepted method 
of opening the trap jaw is to place 
a heel on each spring and then put 
your full weight on the same and the 
jaw will open easily. To release a dog 
in a trap you must straddle the dog 
to properly place your heels and this 
is where you must have the dog’s 
head under full control. Some trap- 
pers carry a heavy piece of an old 
tarpaulin when they are operating in 
an area where they suspect they may 
catch a few dogs. They immobilize 
the hound by covering his head and 
pinning him down. They move fast, 
free the dog, and jump back out of 
the way. The dog will release him- 
self from the trap and usually run 
away. On occasion, a sassy hound will 
charge the trapper and an experi- 
enced man always has a stout club 
to ward off such an attack if forth- 
coming. Some trappers cut a heavy 
forked stick and run it through the 
collar to pin the dog to the ground. 
The dog is then straddled and re- 
leased as usual. Art Logue used a 
method in trapping live coon that 
could be used effectively in releasing 
dogs. He carried a length of lead 
pipe and put a doubled wire through 
it to form a noose in one end. This 
was slipped over the head of the 
coon and held securely while the trap 
jaws were sprung open in the usual 
manner. Not many rabbit or coon 
hunters carry lead pipe or tarps so 
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the forked stick method can be used 
if one can be located that is suitable. 
If not, sometimes a hunting coat can 
be used . . . remove all shells before 
starting and don’t expect to get your 
coat back undamaged. Slipping a 
dog’s head into the arm hole can be 
done at times but work cautiously! 
The method used by sportsmen 
who doctor a dog which lost an 
argument with a porcupine will also 
work with a dog in a trap. In remov- 
ing porcupine quills it is necessary to 
slip a noose behind the front legs and 
another noose over the back legs and 
stretch the hound around a large tree 
or suitable object. The jaws are im- 
mobilized by forcing a stout stick be- 
tween them and tying securely to 
muzzle the hound. The quills can 
then be removed safely with a pair of 
pliers. One noose will serve to hold 
the head of a trapped dog away from 
the hunter while he works on the 





trap. This can be held by a hunting 
pardner or tied to a nearby tree if 
available. It is not necessary to 
muzzle the dog. 

To be on, the safe side, if no ma- 
terials are -available, it is better to 
return home for a pipe and noose or 
borrow something from the nearest 
farmer. Anything that will control 
the head will work. Take your time 
as there is nothing to be gained by 
haste and the dog is obviously not 
going anywhere. If you have a buddy 
with you he can help by making cer- 
tain the dog is well wrapped up 
while you work on the trap. On rare 
occasions you may find the earth 
under the trap so soft that you have 
trouble opening the jaws as the en- 
tire trap sinks into the ground under 


your weight. If this happens, place a | 


flat stone or piece of wood under the 
trap and it will spring open when 
you place your heels on each end. 
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Harvey A. Roberts Named 
Commission Research Chief 
The Pennsylvania Game Commis- 

sion has named Harvey A. Roberts as 

its Chief of the Division of Research. 

He replaced Glenn L. Bowers who 

recently was appointed Deputy Exe- 

cutive Director. 

The new research chief was born 
in Harrisburg in 1922 and completed 
two years at the Pennsylvania State 
University before entering the serv- 
ice in 1942. Following his discharge 
from the Army’s amphibious engi- 
neers, he entered the University of 
Alaska where he majored in biolog- 
ical sciences and received his bach- 
elor’s degree. In 1952 he returned to 
the University of Alaska and studied 
for a Master’s degree in Wildlife 
Management. 

Mr. Roberts joined the Commis- 
sion in 1948 as a biologist assigned 
to the mammal survey project. Since 
that time he has served as leader of 
the mammal survey, acting chief of 
research, and leader of the wild tur- 
key study. He was working on the 
last mentioned investigation at the 
time of his appointment as Chief of 
Research. 


He makes his home in Harrisburg, 
where he resides with his wife, Vir- 
ginia, and their two children. 





Safety Zone Signs Prove 
Key To Open Hunting Land 

Over one-quarter million acres of 
Pennsylvania land will be open to 
hunters this fall as a result of a Game 
Commission program. The program, 
conducted in the interest of better 
farmer-sportsman relations, is simply 
this: Landowners with 50 or more 
acres in their farms are contacted by 
Commission representatives, usually 
the District Game Protector. In re- 
turn for keeping their lands open to 
public hunting, they are given Safety 
Zone posters and are also provided 
with a free subscription to “Game 
News”. The posters warn hunters 
that shooting within 150 yards of 
farm buildings is unlawful and grant 
the farmer and his family a degree 
of protection that apparently is over- 
coming one of the main objections to 
permitting public hunting. 

Last year 248,201 acres of privately 
owned land, mostly agricultural, were 
opened to hunting or continued un- 
posted against trespass through this 
mutually beneficial arrangement. In- 
volved were 1,771 properties. None 
of these farms are enrolled in the 
Commission’s Cooperative Farm- 
Game Program which utilizes safety 
zone signs and magazine subscriptions 
but is much more extensive and for- 
mal. 





1959 CONSERVATION DIRECTORY AVAILABLE 


The 1959 Conservation Directory which lists the names, addresses, and 
titles of more than 700 national, regional and State conservation agencies 
and organizations and key personnel in the American hemisphere, is available 
from the Educational Servicing Section, National Wildlife Federation, 232 


Carroll Street N.W., Washington 12, D. C., at 50 cents a copy. 
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SALE OF HUNTING LICENSES IN 1958 
SETS NEW RECORD FOR PENNSYLVANIA 


During the twelve-month period 
ended August 31, 1959, the issuance 
of hunting licenses for Pennsylvania 
totalled 985,070. This represents the 
greatest number of hunting licenses 
ever issued in the Keystone State 
since such licenses were first required 
in 1913. The sale of both resident 
and non-resident licenses set all-time 
records—943,340 hunting licenses were 
issued to residents of the Common- 
wealth while 41,730 non-resident li- 
censes were issued. The total number 
of resident hunting licenses includes 
856 free licenses issued to resident 
disabled war veterans as required by 
law; the sale of non-resident licenses 
includes 17 issued to alien non-resi- 
dents. 

During the 1957 license year 970,- 
517 Pennsylvania hunting licenses 


were issued; in 1956 the total was 
938,064. 

The “regular” hunting license is 
required for any person 12 years of 
age or older (except farmers hunting 
on their own or adjoining land) to 
hunt any wild bird or animal in 
Pennsylvania. During the 1958 license 
year, new records were also set in the 
issuance of additional licenses re- 
quired by law for the hunting of deer 
during the archery season (72,937) 
and for the hunting of anterless deer 
(349,054). The only other type of 
hunting license issued in Pennsylvania 
is a special 3-day license available to 
non-residents hunting on regulated 
shooting grounds only. Last year 
2,830 of these short term licenses were 
issued. 


NEW OFFICERS of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, elected during the 
annual convention in September, are, left to right: Everett G. Henderson, Ist vice-president; 
Warren “Barney” Singer, 2nd vice-president; Charles Nehf, Secretary; Oscar A. Becker, 
President; Jim Sheffer, Alt. Delegate to National Wildlife Federation; and Seth Myers, 
Delegate. Glen C. Dodds, Treasurer, was not present when photo was taken. 


* ¥ 


Photo by C. Paul Blair 
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COUNTIES 


Adams 
Allegheny 

Armstrong 
Beaver 
Bedford 
Berks 
Blair 

Bradford 





Clarion 
Clearfield 
Clinton 

Columbia 
Crawford 
Cumberland 
Dauphin 
Delaware 
BIR Sete caves led WR OW RIAS Ale Rae ewe 


Franklin 
Fulton 
Greene 
Huntingdon 
Indiana 
Jefferson 
MINS. 5 vigs Sid ha RS A SIN wis Bea Saye wwe 
Lackawanna 
Lancaster 
Lawrence 
Lebanon 
Lehigh 
Luzerne 
Lycoming 
McKean 
Mercer 
MR sda S aa Aa WiaKWaResKSCAS 
MNS ne rale a tev ek iorutink/s Bie Ata NG Scare Aare eis 
Montgomery 
RNR ais 5d dy (5/521 R i KAR eae 
AON aio 6 65h be HA NST EKE DEO 
Northumberland 


UE as eucichd sd au nae adn es Kew anaren 
Schuylkill 
Snyder 

Somerset 
Sullivan .......« 
Susquehanna 
Tioga 


EE eben a iene aann ani 
Warren 


*The Figures in parentheses indicate ‘Free Licenses” issued to Resident Disabled War Vet- 
erans, which are included in column of “Resident Licenses.” 


**Includes Alien Non-Resident Hunters’ Licenses as follows: 1958, 17; 1957, 9. 





1958 


7,716 
77,313 


943,340 


RESIDENT AND NON-RESIDENT HUNTERS’ LICENSES ISSUED BY COUNTY 


RESIDENT 
195 
D.V 
( 2) 7,442 
( 38) 75,822 
( 8 13,734 
( 13) 17,757 
( 9) 9,301 
( 23) 24,512 
( 17) 16,921 
( 9) 9,894 
( 15) 17,044 
( 16) 15,278 
( 20) 24,394 
( 2) 1,764 
( 8) 6,944 
( 10) 12,231 
( 12) 16,676 
( 10) 9,417 
( 20) 14,837 
( 14) 8,064 
( 4) 9,299 
( 17) 14,617 
( 14) 16,405 
( 30) 21,085 
( 14) 12,923 
( 4) 7,095 
( 20) 25,878 
( 30) 18,333 
( 4) 2,794 
( §) 13,197 
( 9) 2,70 
( 3) 5,201 
( 25) 8,413 
( 12) 11,835 
( 22) 10,584 
( 4) 3,695 
( 23) 15,590 
( 18) 29,695 
C 11,809 
( 10) 10,736 
( 10) 15,934 
( 28) 28,187 
( 14) 18,202 
es, 10,379 
( 6) 17,153 
( 13) 8,374 
( 9) 7,529 
( 14) 25,837 
( 3) 2,310 
( 14) 16,800 
( 19) 13,201 
C7 5,4 
( 16) 25,533 
( 3) 3,010 
( 8) 4,101 
( 17) 19,651 
( 6) 4,418 
( 25) 13,545 
( 4) 1,867 
c 2 5,882 
( 6) 8,167 
( 9) 4,562 
( 16) 10,487 
(13) 7,112 
18) 22,961 
( 13) 5,694 
(26) 38,025 
t's) 3,454 
( 8 27,072 
(—) 1,220 
(856)* 929,990 


NON-RESIDENT 











1958 1957 
D. 
( i) 655 603 
( 41) 139 197 
( 8) 212 217 
( 12) 392 357 
( 9) 839 696 
( 23) 74 67 
( 19) 270 292 
( 8) 800 822 
( 16) 848 913 
(id) 157 169 
( 18) 406 434 
( 3) 404 433 
( 9 131 124 
( 14) 235 244 
( 9) 832 746 
( 12) 939 942 
( 19) 718 809 
( 15) 235 244 
( 4) 131 142 
( 14) 1,328 1,216 
( 8) 79 79 
( 31) 184 159 
( 16) 271 235 
( 5) 536 613 
( 13) 1,005 1,042 
( 30) 286 275 
( 4) 777 1,005 
( 5) 534 510 
( 9) 304 261 
( 5) 199 160 
( 15) 310 240 
( 18) 394 432 
( 26) 819 807 
( 4) 64 90 
( 25) 266 319 
( 18) 178 154 
( 6) 1,832 1,732 
( 10) 57 35 
( 14) 118 109 
( 27) 760 685 
( 14) 330 352 
( 9) 2,185 1,878 
( 8) 2,752 2,902 
( 15) 193 199 
( 10) 725 692 
( 11) 78 84 
(3) 20 24 
(11) 838 804 
( 16) 99 126 
Co) 65 46 
(EX) 817 759 
( 3) 2,599 2,421 
( 6) 1,213 1,189 
( 16) 188 154 
( 8) 47 30 
( 15) 607 577 
( 4) 111 119 
( 2) 793 678 
( 5) 894 768 
( 9) 96 111 
( 14) 1,007 1,072 
( 7) 1,781 1,547 
( 14) 783 733 
( 10) 1,131 1,109 
( 31) 237 224 
c 2) 203 183 
( 11) 1,010 864 
( —) 2,210 2,261 
(825) * 41,730** 40,527** 














REVOLVER CHAMPION of the Game Commission Earl Geesaman of the Southeast 


Division, Reading, receives a Colt Cobra from Mike Teders, right, Colt Firearms Company 


representative as Executive Director M. J. 


Golden looks on. Geesaman, a Conservation 


Information Assistant in the field division headquarters, fired 288 out of a possible 300 
with his service revolver to win top rating among Commission field officers. 


Pennsylvania Game Protectors 
Score Well With Revolver 


It is rather expected that wildlife 
men will be proficient with the rifle 
and shotgun, but their ability with 
the handgun may be overlooked. As 
part of the training program of the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission all 


Game Protectors practice shooting 
the service revolver and annually 
compete in inter-division matches. 


Records show the statewide average 
of these officers has risen markedly 
in the last few years. Scores fired in 
recent matches indicate the improve- 
ment continues. 

The Game Protectors of the North- 
east Division won the Supervisors’ 
Trophy this year with the high aver- 
age of nearly 222 points out of a 
possible 300. The North-central and 
Southeast Divisions rated close second 
and third in this category, in that 
order. To learn which Division wins 
this prize, the scores of all the officers 
in a Division are totaled and an 
average is struck. 

The team scores (top five men in 
each Division) for the President’s 
Trophy found the Southeast Division 
the winner with 1,350 points out of 
a possible 1,500, which is an average 
of 270 per shooter. The Northeast 


gave the 1959 champs strong comp: | 
tition, and the Northwest took third | 


place honors. 

In Earl Geesaman of the Southeast 
Division the matches brought forth 
a new statewide champion among the 
Game Protectors. To rate the distinc- 
tion he scored 288 out of a possible 
300. Edward Fasching from the same 
Division shot only 4 points lower as 
runner-up. George W. Miller of the 
Northwest Division fired a 278 for 
third place, and Daniel McPeek, Jr., 
Northeast scored 274 in taking fourth. 
William Fulmer, also of the North- 
east Division, tallied a respectable 
272 for fifth-place. 


Six Pass Taxidermy Exam 


The Game Commission announces 
that the six applicants who took the 
taxidermy examination at Harris 
burg on June 25 passed the tests and 
may now be licensed to mount birds 
and animals in the Commonwealth. 

The names of the Pennsylvania 
men and their addresses follow: Wil- 
liam E. Irwin, R. D. #1, Pleasant- 
ville; Alfred J. Spoo, R. D. #4, 
Lititz; Harry J. Smith, Jr., Tyler 
Hill; Casimer Penkauskas, Grady- 
ville; Luther M. Anderson, R. D. #4, 
Waynesboro; and James A. Enders, 
South Edward Street, Lykens. 
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QUEHANNA OPENED 


The Curtiss-Wright Corporation, in 
cooperation with the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, will this year 
open its Quehanna site to deer hunt- 
ers starting with the bow and arrow 
season, October 3 through October 
30, during the antlered deer season, 
November 30 through December 12, 
and the antlerless deer season, De- 
cember 14, 15 and 16. The area is 
located principally in Southern Cam- 
eron County, in northcentral Penn- 
sylvania. Licensed hunters are eligi- 
ble to participate within certain nec- 
essary regulations which have been 
established by the Corporation. 

Curtiss-Wright will issue daily per- 
mits to hunt on the property to the 
first 300 hunters applying each day 
at the Quehanna site entrances. 
Gates will be open from 6:00 to 
7:30 a.m. and from 8:30 to 9:30 each 
morning the seasons are in effect. 
Gates will be closed to hunters from 
7:30 to 8:30 a.m. to permit employees 
ready access to the property. All 
hunters will be required to be off 
the Curtiss-Wright property each 
hunting day at 6:00 p.m. 

Deer hunters can reach the prop- 
erty via the Wycoff and Medix Runs 
and from Karthaus only. From each 
of these entrances they will be di- 
rected to a central point for reg- 
istration, issuance of permits and 
parking facilities. Field officers of the 





TO DEER HUNTERS 


Commission officers and are to be 
returned when leaving the premises. 


Bow and arrows and shotguns us- 
ing slugs are the only weapons au- 
thorized for hunting on the Que- 
hanna property. Due to the high 
velocity and long range of bullets 
shot from rifles and hand guns these 
firearms will not be allowed on the 
property. “Still” hunting only will 
be permitted; “driving” deer by 
hunting parties will not be allowed. 

While most of Curtiss-Wright’s 
property at Quehanna will be open 
to the 300 hunters daily, security 
reasons make it necessary that cer- 
tain areas on the property be re- 
stricted. There are costly and highly 
important installations on the 
grounds. At the time of registration 
hunters will be given maps of the 
property with the hunting areas 
clearly established. No hunting will 
be allowed in any of the restricted 
areas. Hunting on the area this year 
is in the nature of an experiment 
and the future use of the grounds 
will depend on the behavior of hunt- 
ers there during the three 1959 deer 
seasons. 

In addition to the _ regulations 
established by Curtiss-Wright, all reg- 
ulations of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and the provisions of 
the Pennsylvania Game Laws, as well 





Game Commission will patrol the 
area. Permits will be checked during 
the day by Quehanna guards and the 


as the rules of good sportsmanship 
must be observed on Quehanna, say 
officials of the Corporation. 








1} 


OPEN HOUSE at the Game Commission Training School near Brockway attracted more 
than 300 visitors on September 13. Student officers and staff greeted the visitors, many of 


—— 


"PGC Photo by Batcheler 


whom came from great distances and some from out-of-state, to see the classrooms, grounds 


and other modern facilities. 


INDIANTOWN GAP MILITARY RESERVATION OPEN TO 
HUNTING BY PERMIT THIS YEAR 


Hunting will be permitted on most 
of the huge Indiantown Gap Mili- 
tary Reservation in Lebanon and 
Dauphin Counties during the major 
game seasons this year, with certain 
restrictions. The Pennsylvania Game 
Commission has concluded an agree- 
ment to this effect with the Head- 
quarters of the United States Army 
Garrison, Indiantown Gap, and the 
Pennsylvania Department of Military 
Affairs. 

Requirements for hunting on the 
approximately 8,000 acres open in 
the area are these: Persons possessing 
a valid Pennsylvania hunting license 
will be permitted to hunt small game 
and large game during the prescribed 
seasons after obtaining a weekly per- 
mit. The permits will be issued with- 
out cost, 24 hours daily, at the Military 
Police Station, Building S-7-37, which 
is on Route 343 in the Barracks and 
Administration area. Any temporary 
restrictions necessitated by military 
activity will be noted at the time the 
permit is issued. Instructions and 
pertinent information are printed on 
the map which shows the no-hunting 
zones, which are the barracks and 
administration area, the ammunition 





dump and the Army firing areas. 
The restricted zones will be well 
marked. 

Persons who fail to obtain permits 
or who violate any of the restrictions 
will be denied future hunting privi- 
leges. Penalties for violating the re 
Strictions are severe, and those at 
fault will be tried before the U.S. 
Commissioner. 

Gap officials are greatly concerned 
about hazards involved in hunting 
on the Military Reservation, par- 
ticularly in the impaet area where 
unexploded shells could be danger- 
ous to anyone venturing into the 
closed territory. 

Persons anticipating hunting on 
the Indiantown Gap Military Reser- 
vation are admonished to obtain a 
permit before doing so and to be 
careful of their behavior so that 
hunting there in time to come will 
not be jeopardized. 

The agreement with the Gap ofh- 
cials authorizes Game Commission 
personnel access to the area in order 
to enforce the Game Law. Also the 
Commission will be permitted to im- 
prove wildlife conditions on the area, 
when the authorities there concur. 
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13 State Parks Opened 
To Hunting This Fall 


Selected areas in Pennsylvania's 
State Parks will again be open for 
hunting during the bow and arrow 
and regular gunning seasons, accord- 
ing to Secretary of Forests and 
Waters Maurice K. Goddard. 


Goddard stated that controlled 
hunting in the parks has been per- 
mitted in the’ past in the interest of 
proper game management and in 
order to provide additional oppor- 
tunities for sportsmen. 

Signs clearly indicating “no hunt- 
ing” will be posted at regular inter- 
vals in the parks at points where gun- 
ning is prohibited in order to safe- 
guard non-hunters using park facil- 
ities during the hunting season. 


Goddard cautioned that “strict law 
enforcement of all park regulations 
will be observed. Violators of laws 
governing use of State Parks are sub- 
ject to a maximum fine of $100 for 
each offense or thirty days imprison- 
ment, or both.” 

“Maps of the hunting areas in 13 
of the larger State Parks have been 
prepared by the Division of State 
Parks,” Goddard stated, “and are 
available from the Park Superinten- 
dents, District Foresters, and State 
Forest Rangers.” Maps have been pre- 
pared for: 

Chapman State Park— 

Warren County 

Big Pocono State Park— 

Monroe County 

Cook Forest State Park— 

Clarion, Forest, and 
Jefferson Counties 

Raccoon Creek State Park-— 
Beaver County 

Laurel Hill State Park— 

Somerset County 

Blue Knob State Park— 

Bedford County 

Keystone State Park— 

Westmoreland County 

Shawnee State Park— 

Bedford County 








Ricketts Glen State Park— 
Luzerne and Sullivan Counties 
Tobyhanna State Park— 
Monroe and Wayne Counties 
Crooked Creek State Park— 
Armstrong County 
French Creek State Park— 
Berks and Chester Counties 
Hickory Run State Park— 
Carbon County 
The Forests and Waters Secretary 
explained that an annual study of 
wildlife on State Park lands is made 
to determine game population, feed- 
ing habits, flora damage, and wild- 
life health. From this study, the park 
areas which may be hunted are de- 
termined. 





Colorful Schoolbook Covers 
Launch Second Good Outdoor 
Manners Contest 


The second phase of the Good 
Outdoor Manners educational cam- 
paign being conducted by the Penn- 
sylvania Forestry Association features 
an attractive four-color schoolbook 
cover. The covers carry an announce- 
ment of the second HOWDY con- 
test and an entry blank. 

This new contest is open to all 


students enrolled in grades one 
through 12 in any school within 
Pennsylvania, either singly or in 


groups. The purpose is to obtain a 
pledge pertaining to the slogan 
“Have Good Outdoor Manners.” 
Pledges will be judged on: (1) recog- 
nition of the various forms of out- 
door recreational activities; (2) orig- 
inality; (3) conciseness; (4) neatness; 
and (5) spelling. All entries must be 
mailed to The Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association, P. O. Box 389, Ardmore, 
Pa., and must be postmarked no later 
than March 15, 1960. 

The book covers are printed on 
tough Kraft paper and the picture 
on the front originally appeared as 
the front cover on the June, 1959 is- 
sue of “Pennsyivania Game News.” 
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COMMISSION STARTS EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 
TO ENCOURAGE WIDESPREAD PREDATOR CONTROL 


Agencies charged with wildlife 
management strive to maintain a bal- 
ance in nature through the setting of 
game and fur seasons and the control 
of birds and animals which prey on 
game. But low fur prices and develop- 
ments accompanying improvements in 
our mode of living have complicated 
the game management picture. 

To lessen the inroads of noxious 
creatures in Pennsylvania all Game 
Protectors have been directed to hit 
hard on the predator program every 
month of the year as duties and avail- 
able time permit. In recent years the 
officers have taught many men the art 
of trapping the principal enemies of 
our wild game. Following such in- 
struction farm boys too have often 
proved capable of removing winged 
and four-footed raiders from home 


localities where they have caused 
poultry or livestock loss. 
Game Protectors are _ presently 


scheduling public meetings at which 
Paul Failor the Commission’s Pre- 
dator Control Agent will appear. At 
such gatherings Failor will lecture on 
predacious birds and animals found 
in Pennsylvania and will demonstrate 
methods and devices used in taking 
them. There is no charge for this 
service. Persons who wish to learn 
ways to trap predators or call them 
within gunshot range are urged to 
take advantage of this opportunity. 
The Game Commission booklet on 
the subject, TRAPPING AND PRE- 


DATOR CONTROL METHODS, 
will be available at the meetings. It 
contains a wealth of information that 
will benefit the novice trapper partic- 
ularly. a 

Failor lists the raccoon, the opos- 
sum, the fox and the skunk “the big 
four” among the predators in the 
Commonwealth today. Conditions 
vary, locality to locality, he points out 
and usually a combination of these 
animals makes serious inroads on the 
small game populations. Of course, 
the crow looms large as a destroyer 
of nests of farm and forest game birds 
and waterfowl. He states, too, that in 
localities where the great-horned owl 
is out of control it is a great factor 
in reducing small game numbers, 
particularly the cottontail rabbit and 
other species that travel at night or in 
twilight hours. 

In some localities Nature has em- 
ployed disease to control an over-pop- 
ulation of certain predators, but 
where disease has not reduced the 
egg and game eaters man must do the 
job in the interest of game survival 
and better hunting results. 

One of the principal purposes of 
the meetings at which predator trap- 
ping and calling will be demonstrated 
is to inform Pennsylvania sportsmen 
and farmers as to current wildlife 
conditions and enlist their help in re- 
ducing the number of the serious of- 
fenders against wild game. 


TURN IN THOSE TAGS! 


Hunters who bag any bird or animal bearing a metal or plastic tag or 
band are in a good position to help themselves to better hunting in the fu- 
ture by merely sending the tag (with date and location of kill) to the Game 
Commission’s Division of Research at Harrisburg. The information gained 
from band returns greatly facilitates the planning and other operations in 
Pennsylvania’s modern game management program. Commission biologists 
conduct regular banding and study of ducks, some ringneck pheasants, wild 
turkeys and rabbits. They need your help in finding out many things about 
these species—how long they live in the wild, how far they travel and where 
they go. For better hunting, return those bands the same day you are lucky 


enough to bag a marked bird or bunny. 
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WALTER HASKINS MEMORIAL PLAQUE was presented recently to Mrs, Haskins by 
officials of the Elk County Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs in memory of outstanding work 
done by her husband in the cause of conservation. Left to right: Harold Davis, Conserva- 
tion Chairman of the Division; Kermit Sandberg, secretary-treasurer; Floyd Oyler, president; 


and Sam Guaglianone, vice-president. 


No Bounty Payments 
Between Oct. 31-Dec. 31 

Persons who might otherwise for- 
ward bounty claims for foxes and 
great-horned owls killed during the 
latter part of this year are reminded 
of the Game Commission resolution 
on the discontinuance of such pay- 
ment then. The gist of the authority's 
decision, which followed full consid- 
eration of predator conditions in 
Pennsylvania, was this: 

The $4 bounty for each gray fox 
and each red fox and the $5 bounty 
for each great-horned owl, killed in 
a wild state in the Commonwealth 
and presented in the manner pre- 
scribed in the. Game Law, would be 
continued during the authority’s fis- 
cal year beginning June 1, 1959 with 
this exception: Bounty will not be 
paid on the foxes and the owl named 
if killed during the period beginning 
October 31 (opening date of the small 
game season) and ending December 
31 this year. 

However, valid bounty claims for 
foxes and great-horned owls killed 


prior to October 31, 1959 and pre- 
sented within the time the law stipu- 
lates will be paid upon receipt at the 
Harrisburg office of the Game Com- 
mission, as formerly. (Great-horned 
owls must be presented or shipped to 
the Game Commission within 48 
hours after killing, fox skins within 
4 months.) 


The Commission removed the 
bounty during the days between 
October 31, 1959 to January 1, 1960 
because the high percentage of the 
predators killed during the major 
game seasons, in effect at that time 
of year, are incidentally shot by 
hunters who come upon them while 
seeking other wildlife. In such case 
the reward does not serve the in- 
tended purpose, that of providing an 
incentive for trappers and hunters to 
make special efforts to reduce the 
number of noxious creatures as an 
aid toward more adequate game pop- 
ulations. The bounty of Great-horned 
owls has been discontinued during 
the late months in each of the last 
few years. 
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Expensive Pheasant Shooting 


Quite a number of persons who de- 
clared for themselves an early small 
game season in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania this year wish they hadn't, 
says Morris Stewart, Game Commis- 
sion Division Supervisor in that cor- 
ner of the state. 

Stewart reports that Game Pro- 
tectors have already apprehended nu- 
merous preseason hunters, but says a 
late September pheasant case tops 
any so far. Here is the story: Five 
Maryland men drove into York 
County on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 29 and proceeded to hunt ring- 
neck pheasants. None of them _ pos- 
sessed a Pennsylvania non-resident li- 
cense, the birds were shot from the 
auto in which the men rode, and a 
.22 caliber semi-automatic rifle (an 
illegal hunting device) was used. The 
men toured country roads and killed 
5 pheasants—4 cocks and | hen—be- 
fore Game Protector Gerald Kirk- 
patrick apprehended them and ended 
their spree. 

Arraigned before a justice of the 
Peace, the five hunters from “south 
of the border” learned that shoot- 
ing ringnecks in closed season—and 
with about everything else wrong 
about the hunt—can be costly. When 
the penalties were totaled the fines 
averaged $160 per man, plus costs. 
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FREAK ACCIDENT resulted in this highway-killed deer. The doe was hit on Route 940 
near Brady Lake on September 22 and was “speared” by the chrome trim strip from the 
side of the car. Game Protector John Spencer found the dead animal a short time latcr 


but still hasn’t heard from the owner of the trim-less car. 
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CTOBER’S pageant of bright 

colors has left us, summer’s green 
lushness is only a memory, but to the 
outdoorsman who has an understand- 
ing heart, there is plenty of beauty 
left in November. This is the 
“brown” month—the interlude be- 
tween October’s glory and the grav. 
ness of winter. November is the in- 
troduction to winter, but to the shot- 
gunner it means days afield for prac- 
tically all varieties of small game as 
well as a week long season for black 
bears. So let’s take a quick look at 
shotgun possibilities and capabilities 
from woodcock to bear. 

Rabbits: Here is the “big game” 
for the “small boy” and certa’:.’ the 
bouncing cottontail is the most popu- 
lar game animal in America. Barring 
too many unexpected variables which 
often decrease rabbit populations 
sharply from the high peaks of sum- 
mer, rabbit hunters should find good 
sport, especially with a good rabbit 
hound to help them. The cottontail’s 
normal death rate, however, is tre- 


From Woodcock To Bears 


By Jim Varner 





mendous. He is the “filet mignon” on 
the menu for many predators. These 
same predators, with assistance from 
stray housecats, weasels, skunks, rac- 
coons and opossums take their toll of 
all our ground nesting game-such as 
quail, ringneck, grouse and even wild 
turkey. There is no closed season on 
them. They test your hunting know- 
how and ability to hunt and stalk 
wildlife. So, if you don’t find as many 
rabbits in your favorite hunting 
grounds as you would like, why not 
plan now to try a few predator hunt- 
ing trips in the area next winter and 
spring. It’s fun and it also may mean 
a marked difference in next year’s 
supply of small game. 


Squirrels: About the only small 















HUNT FROM THE PAST is pictured here. Gun columnist Jim Varner and his friends 


posed with the results of a two-day hunt in Pike County 30 years ago when Pennsylvania 


had less than 250,000 licensed hunters and the limit on grouse was 5 


game animal that seems to thrive 
where there is an abundance of hunt- 
ers and predators is the squirrel. 
Bushytail gets quite cunning and 
alert after he has escaped a few close 
calls with the 22 cal. rifle or some 
shot charges. Pennsylvania has sev- 
eral species, with the gray squirrel 
being the most common. The big fox 
squirrel, or western fox squirrel as it 
is called, ranges the southcentral and 
western areas of the state but it is 
not abundant. As an Iowa farm lad, 
this was my favorite game animal 
with a good dog and 22 rifle. All 
squirrels are very tenacious of life 
and will escape to die later unless hit 
hard in a vital spot. They are excel- 
lent eating when properly prepared 
and are very clean in their habits. I 
have killed literally thousands of 
them and have never found one di- 
seased as is so common with rabbits. 

If you hunt bushytails with the 
smoothbore, I suggest you use med- 
ium sized shot—6, 5 or 4—in fairly 
heavy loads. Remove the viscera im- 
mediately and remove the hide as 
soon thereafter as possible. Squirrels 
that have been living on corn, acorns, 
hickory nuts or black walnuts have a 
flavor all their own; don’t waste them 





per day. 


Woodcock: Like myself, many 
hunters have probably been searching 
the tag alder thickets. the crab apple 
and hawthorne tangles as well as 
sweet fern and laurel heather in 
search of the elusive “timber-doddle” 
or woodcock. This frail, mysterious 
little denizen of the bogs does not 
require heavy guns or heavy loads. 
The lightest trap or skeet load in 
7% or 8 is enough for him. Some 
sportsmen like 9 or 10 shot. Light 
guns in 20, 16 or 12 gauge fill the 
bill and a good dog will add a lot 
to your enjoyment, as well as saving 
many an otherwise lost bird. 

Quail: Guns used on woodcock are 
right for bobwhite quail. Although 
not universally numerous in our state, 
they are making a strong comeback, 
especially in the southern counties. 

Grouse: Our state bird has earned 
the right to be called “king of up- 
land game.” The little drummer of 
the old apple orchards, sumac grove 
and mountain woodlands deserves 
all the help we can give him. Early 
season hunting on_ inexperienced 
young birds with a good dog requires 
light guns and light loads. Late 
season shooting usually calls _ for 
heavier loads and slightly larger shot. 
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Be a good sportsman and leave breed- 
ing stock in every covert. 


Ringneck Pheasant: The big event 
of the upland small game season with 
the majority of hunters is the first 
day afield for ringnecks. The easily 
propagated “chink” has filled a need 
for more game to take pressure off 
native birds. His large size, guady 
plumage, tricky flight and adaptabil- 
ity to revert back to the wild makes 
him a very ‘much sought after prize. 
He is at his best in heavily farmed 
agricultural areas. Many hunters go 
bug-eyed greedy when after this big 
bird but most of the old time grouse 
hunters consider him more or less a 
wild substitute that in no ways com- 
pares with the grouse as a game bird. 
One thing for sure, the ringneck is 
tough and requires a killing shot to 
prevent him from getting away. If 
there is even a spark of life left in 
him, you will lose him as though he 
just evaporated. Here is where a good 
dog is a great help. Use Xpress loads 
of 6, 5 or 4 shot in modified or full 
choke guns heavy enough to snub 
some of the excess recoil of these 
shells. The standard trap load of 
74's makes a good ringneck load for 
early season shooting in the hands of 
a careful and experienced gunner. 
What the 714’s lack in power, they 
make up for in dense pattern which 
usually means hits in the head and 
neck numerous enough to put the 
old cackler down for keeps, providing 
you stick to nothing beyond 35 or 
40 yards. 


The concentration of shooters in 
some sections where the ringneck is 
numerous requires keen knowledge 
of safety regulations and a lot of sen- 
sible application of the ethics of good 
sportsmanship toward the farmer who 
is tolerating your presence. Show him 
you are not a greedy game hog. If I 
am using a double gun when hunting 
ringnecks, I usually carry a light load 
in the right barrel to use on a bunnv 
if he gets out or for an unexpected 
close shot on a slow-flushing pheasant. 





The left barrel is always ready to 
second with a heavy Xpress or mag- 
num load of copper-plated 5’s, 4’s or 
3’s. If I am using a repeater or auto 
gun, I follow about the same pro- 
cedure with a trap load in the barrel 
to be followed by two heavies. Some- 
times I miss with all of them and 
stand stuttering to myself, but as a 
rule this way of loading for mixed 
upland game pays off. 


Wild Turkey: Let’s talk turkey is 
always a good suggestion since many 
hunters would rather kill a big old 
gobbler than a deer. Many prefer the 
rifle for this big upland bird but we 
are sticking to the smoothbore here 
and will talk rifles at another session. 
If you are an expert caller, also hav- 
ing the cunning of a red fox and the 
patience of a setting hen, you may be 
able to get the wild turkey within 
easy shotgun range. Within 30 yards 
most any load will kill all game. Be- 
yond 30 yards, don’t be _ foolish 
enough to expect kills on the wild 
turkey, especially mature toms. They 
require Xpress or Magnum loads with 
at least 4’s and preferably 2’s or BB’s. 
Be cautious with a wounded bird; 
they have a way of vanishing rapidly. 
Modified barrels, or preferably full 
choke, should be used. 


Waterfowl: Wildfowl hunting is at 
its best this month, especially on mi- 
grating birds. Most of the locally 
raised ducks are gone and the small 
ponds and beaver dams are often 
frozen over. Flight birds which have 
run the gauntlet all the way down 
from northern Ontario, Quebec and 
even the James Bay area are the ones 
who separate the men from the boys 
when it comes to being a real wild- 
fowl hunter. Few men today are cap- 
able of estimating the correct lead on 
a jet-propelled canvasback as he does 
70 miles per hour 150 to 180 feet 
above you. Notice that I said feet, 
not yards. Few shotguns are capable 
of reasonable kills on such a shot and 
few men have enough experience to 
estimate within 10 yards one way or 
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the other the correct distance. The 
best shotgun made today for this 
work, of course, is the 10 gauge mag- 
num using five drams equivalent and 
2 to 244 ounces of 4’s, 3's, 2’s or ones, 
preferably copper plated shot. The 
even numbered shot can be purchased 
in factory loads. The 3’s and ones you 
will have to buy and load yourself. 
The next best wildfowl gun for pass 
shooting and all long range work is 
the 3 inch 12 gauge magnum using 
444 to 4% drams and 1% to 1% of 
shot. About the lightest gun you 
should carry for that 55 to 60 yard 
“can” is the heaviest standard full- 
choked gun carrying the new 234 
inch 12 gauge magnum shells which 
are loaded to 4 drams and propel 1 
ounces of shot. 

Black Bear: The biggest job our 
favorite smoothbore may be called 
upon to perform during November is 
bear hunting. The law requires rifled 
slugs or round ball only—no buck 
shot. Round ball is obsolete so we 
will feature the excellent rifled slug. 
Most bear hunters, of course, use 
rifles but the fellow who only has 
a shotgun should not be discouraged 
from trying his skill in this grand 
sport. But he should do some serious 
targeting and experimenting first, at 
ranges from 35 to 100 yards. I don't 
mean slam-bang, hit or miss off-hand 


shooting. Use a sandbag rest for all 
ranges and squeeze off each shot as 
carefully as in precision rifle shoot- 
ing. Shoot at least three shot groups 
and avoid flinching. If you are not 
keeping your slugs in at least seven 
inch groups at 50 yards with a single 
barrel repeater or a 10 inch group 
with a double, you are flinching bad- 
ly and will have to carry a good luck 
charm of some kind pinned to your 
shirt-tail in the woods. New repeating 
12 gauge guns are now being made 
by Ithaca and Remington which are 
excellent rifle sighted slug arms as 
well as fine improved cylinder guns 
for all small game. A new extra full 
or modified barrel makes such an 
arm a real all-around gun. Shallow 
open and peep sights can be installed 
on all shotguns. The striking energy 
of the 12 gauge rifled slug at 50 yards 
is over 1500 foot pounds. It will take 
the life out of the biggest bear with 
one shot if just half-way placed right. 
The 16 gauge hits 1200 foot pounds 
and the 20 gauge 900 foot pounds. 
Large diameter and soft lead con- 
struction is what makes the killing 
energy so terrific. The rifled slug in 
12 gauge weighs around an ounce; its 
muzzle velocity is around 1500 feet 
per second but its recoil is not near 
as severe as the 11% magnum shot 
load. So don’t be afraid of it. 


FOUR ACES are duplicated by this bag of Canada geese, probably the greatest game bird 


that flies. 
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OGS do not develop according 

to any set formula, or pattern. In 
which fact, I think, lies much of the 
interest. Some never awaken to their 
inheritance or potentialities. Others 
are slow in doing so. Still others are 
prodigies as puppies—but later fold 
up to little or nothing. . 

The test of training talent (if any) 
lies in a very subtle something of abil- 
ity to “read” what the chances may 
be—what direction development may 
have to take—what form of guidance 
will be most likely to succeed. If it 
were easy much of the fascination 
would be lost. 

Some cases seem so clear cut that, 
when I answer inquiries regarding 
them, I can feel on pretty sure 
ground. In other instances, I’m less 
certain and wish it might be possible 
to see the dog at first hand, instead of 
having to depend on a report by 
mail. Too, that I might know more of 
the master’s own ability and experi- 
ence for coping with whatever his 
problems may be. Often the very 
nature of the inquiry will give some 
idea of this—as well as of the dog— 


Stages of Development 


By Horace Lytle 





and in such cases my answers can be 
backed by more confidence. 

It is not always true that a dog 
showing little interest for the hunt 
may never find it. Yet it is true often 
enough that the chances run that way. 
Thus, if you have a young dog that 
shows no vigorous interest, or no in- 
terest at all, you'll surely be safer— 
and probably less sorry—if you ex- 
change him for a more likely prospect. 
Far too many of our readers worry 
along with a hopeless pupil for too 
long. Which only makes the disap- 
pointment that much more bitter 
when it is finally realized. It is better 
to cast the die more quickly, when 
convinced. 

On the other hand, if you have had 
experience, coupled with an insight 
into a dog’s very heart, so to speak, 
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you may be able to “see something” 
in him that you know just must come 
to the surface with more age and ex- 
perience. Thus, as we have so often 
preached, it can be, and often has, 
that a slow dog to “come on” may 
prove top flight in the end. 

The danger of dashed hopes will 
most often trace directly to an inex- 
perience which permits hopes that are 
basically not sound. Any interpreta- 
tion of a dog must be coldly cal- 
culated. We can so easily let senti- 
ment sway an analysis! But experience 
can help us. It will lead us to inquire 
into (or already know) the dog's 
breeding and the family character- 
istics of his ancestors. Many a time 
I have stood either for—or against—a 
dog, based on his inheritance. I’ve 
known he’s just got to have this or 
that—or lack it—as the case may be. 
So it devolves upon all of us to ac- 
quire experience. And those of us not 
that much interested must simply 
expect to pay for our lack of it thru 
failure ever to know the fullest fasci- 
nations of our dogs. 

There is another interesting angle 
to all this: Often we may know 
things about a dog we know well— 
that the more casual observer can 
utterly miss. I remember a certain 
Setter bitch that I judged and placed 
a number of times in field trials. 
She was a magnificent bird dog. 
Some time later I recall judging her 
son. He did not win. Afterward his 
owner asked me what I thought of 
him. 

“Not much,” I told him frankly— 
“he can’t hold a candle to _ his 
mother.” 

“He can hold it all over her,” he 
said—and smiled—“but he just didn’t 





‘i 


show it today.” Later, over the sup. 
per table, we continued and interest- 
ing discussion. In the course of it he 
spoke of a Setter bitch of my own, 
saying: ; 

“That’s why I could never see what 
you saw in her,” he said—then 
quickly added: “though I know you 
must have seen and known things 
about her that I didn’t.” This discus- 
sion was between friends—and in but 
the friendliest spirit—and I was as 
glad to get his angles as I think he 
was to get mine. Too, in a trial not 
long after that I noted where the 
young dog my friend fancied (and I 
hadn’t) won a good stake—thus justi- 
fying his master’s judgment of him— 
and I was glad. 

You can see dogs run once in a 
field trial and pick your winners for 
that day. But such one test is not 
always conclusive—nor is it expected 
that it could be. Which is why con- 
sistent winning is what counts. Some 
years ago I started two of mine in a 
trial under judges who had _ never 
seen either of them before. The next 
day I was driving one of the judges 
out to the grounds and he said: 


“That dog you ran yesterday was 
the best Setter I’ve seen in many a 
moon. With just one find he’d have 
won that stake in a walk.” 


“How ‘bout the bitch?” I asked— 
and found she hadn’t registered with 
him at all. 


“I wouldn’t give the last two inches 
of her tail for the whole dog,” I told 
him and knew he found this state- 
ment hard to swallow. But a week or 
so later the bitch won an even more 
important trial under this same 
judge! And so it goes. 
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Reading Signs of the Wild 


By Ted S. Pettit 


IME was, in the history of man- 

kind, that skill in reading signs of 
the wild was a necessity of life. Man 
depended upon wild animals for 
much of his food and clothing and 
to stay alive he had to be a skilled 
observer and tracker. In some parts 
of the world even today, life may 
depend upon this knowledge and 
ability. 

But for most of us, being able to 
trail animals or to interpret correctly 
the signs 2 wisn is not a necessity. 
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It can be important though in many 
outdoor hobbies, and even in some 
professions. The sportsman who can 
read and understand animal signs is 
more successful than one who lacks 
this skill. The sportsman who can 
trail an injured bear or deer and put 
the animal out of its misery is a bet- 
ter conservationist. 

With many outdoorsmen, reading 
tracks and following animal trails is 
a hobby in itself, or even part of 
their work. A considerable part of the 
field work of a biologist or game man- 
ager may consist of looking for and 
studying animal tracks, trails, and 
other signs. For much can be told 
about the animal and how it lives. 

As they move about on the ground 
from one place to another most ani- 
mals leave two kinds of trails. One 
kind is a visible trail and may consist 
of footprints in sand, mud, or snow; 
well marked runways; slides in mud 
or snow; droppings scattered along 
the way, and other evidence that can 
be seen by man or other animal. The 
second kind of trail is a scent trail 
made by scent glands on the animal 
or by the animal’s feet or fur touch- 
ing the ground or grass, trees or 
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shrubs as it moves along. In this 
article only visible tracks, trails, and 
related signs will be discussed. 


Footprints 


Footprints of wild animals are easy 
to find. Look along the beach, around 
mud puddles in country roads, along 
streams or lake shores, in snow along 
field or woodland edges, and other 
places where the earth is soft enough 
so that a foot may make an impres- 
sion in it. 

Without even knowing what kind 
of an animal made the track there is 
much you can find out about the 
animal and what it was doing. You 
can tell its approximate size. You can 
tell whether it was moving slowly or 
quickly. You can discover which way 
it was going, and sometimes by fol- 
lowing tracks you can tell what the 
animal eats. You can discover too, 
whether the animal usually lives on 
the ground or whether it normally 
lives in trees or shrubs. 

With practice, you can find out 
what kind of an animal made the 
track, for tracks are almost as dis- 
tinctive to the experienced outdoors- 
man as fingerprints are to the F.B.I. 

The first thing to learn in the case 
of mammals is how to tell the front 


footprint from the rear, and with 
animals such as foxes this may be 
difficult since, in walking, their hind 
foot comes down in the print made 
by the front foot. But with rabbits, 
squirrels, raccoons, oposums, mice, 
and others-that are more commonly 
found, the hind foot print is gen- 
erally larger than the front. 

The next thing to look for is how 
far apart the prints are, for this tells 
you two things—the size of the animal 
and whether it was walking, bound- 
ing or running, whether it was mov- 
ing slowly or quickly for its size. The 
depth of the track and whether it is 
deeper in front than in back also 
tells you whether the animal was 
moving slowly or quickly. 

Dogs, foxes, and coyotes may all 
live in the same area and their in- 
dividual tracks are similar to the be- 
ginner. By size alone you cannot al- 
ways tell one animal from the an- 
other. But the shape of the print and 
the other characteristics of a series of 
tracks help you identify the animal. 

Careful study of the track too, will 
show whether the animal walks flat- 
footed or on its toes. Skunks, rac- 
coons, beaver, and porcupines, bears, 
and man walk flat on their feet. 
Foxes and bobcats walk on their toes, 
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while deer, walk on their toenails. 

Animals that usually live in trees 
hop or bound along when on the 
ground. In birds, this means that 
their tracks will be in pairs, rather 
than one in front of the other. Spar- 
rows and woodpeckers, for example, 
hop and leave tracks that are side by 
side. Quail, grouse, herons or kill- 
deer walk, and their prints are one 
in front of the other. Some birds 
such as robins and other thrushes 
both hop and walk and their tracks 
frequently prove it. 


In mammals, those that live in 
trees such as squirrels, leave tracks 
in which their front feet are side by 
side, while in rabbit tracks, the front 
feet are usually one in front of the 
other. Deer mice tracks show paired 
front footprints, while in meadow 
mice prints, the front feet are on a 
diagonal. 


What a Trail Can Tell 

By following a trail of individual 
footprints it is often possible to 
“read” some _ fascinating animal 
stories. You may see where a rabbit 
stopped to nibble clover or to browse 
on tree bark; you may see where he 
was frigtened and bounded in a zig- 
zag manner to a nearby woodchuck 
hole or bramble. Perhaps he didn’t 
make it, and an owl or fox caught 
him midway. You may see where a 
fox walked along, stopping occasion- 
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ally to sniff at trees, rocks or shrubs. 
You see where he stopped to sniff the 
air, then ran swiftly off at an angle 
to stop at a mouse hole to dig out 
his dinner. You may see where a 
quail or grouse walked along in the 
snow feeding on weed seeds or buds 
and suddenly jumped and flew off 
when frightened by a dead _ leaf 
fluttering down or by some other 
sight or sound. 


Sometimes it is possible to see 
where one animal tracked another 
or where two animals met in the 
woods. But experience in reading 
tracks is important. For once a track 
is made, it may remain for days and 
two tracks that cross may have been 
made hours or more apart. In addi- 
tion, to knowing what animal made 
the track, we must also know how 
fresh the track is. 


Trails and Runways 


Quite often we find runways or 
trails in the woods or fields where 
no tracks or footprints are evident. 
But the well-worn path made by ani- 
mals as they walk back and forth to 
waterholes or favorite feeding areas 
are adequate signs to experienced 
outdoorsmen. Big game hunters fre- 
quently search out these trails and 
then conceal themselves nearby for 
an easy shot as the animal comes 
along. Trappers look for runways 
made by mink, beaver, muskrats and 
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other furbearers and set their traps 
in these trails. Nature photographers 
rig up camera traps in similar places 
t6 get pictures of wild animals at 
home. Raccoons, deer, porcupines, 
woodchucks, mice, and chipmunks 
frequently have well-defined trails 
they follow. 

Beavers may have similar trails 
from their pond to nearby clumps 
of aspens. But many times they make 
another kind of trail—a water trail 
or canal along which they float the 
aspen saplings and branches which 
they store for winter food. 


Other Signs 

There are other kinds of signs, too, 
that may be found in field or forest 
or along the edge of waterways. Some 
animals bed down for the night in 
an open field and in so doing mat 
down the grass in a way that forms 
an unmistakable sign of what they 
were doing. Deer beds are often 
found and rabbit too bed down in 
this way. 


Sometimes in dusty roads or 
patches of bare soil along field or 
woodland edges you may find shallow 
depressions in the dust, with foot- 
prints of birds leading to and from 
the saucer shaped basin. Many birds 
take dust baths and leave a sign for 
us to find. 

Other animals look for a mud hole 
to wallow in, as an escape from flies 
and other insects. Bears often leave 
such signs and the buffalo was famous 
for its wallows. 

In areas where deer are common, 
one often sees the trees where bucks 
rub their antlers. As new antlers 
grow each year, they are covered with 
“velvet” that the deer rubs off when 
the antlers are full grown. Many 
times, in the process, he also rubs 
bark off young trees or at least leaves 
evidence on the tree of what he has 
done. 

Animal tracking is fun. It can be 
exciting. As you become experienced 
you learn as much from tracks as by 
watching the animal itself. 





EXPLODING DEER 


An almost perfect example of how a deer population can “explode” under 
protected conditions is evident at Fort Campbell, an airborne troop military 


reservation straddling the Kentucky-Tennessee state line, the National Wild- | 


life Federation reports. 


Located within the huge Fort Campbell tract is a 1,000-acre maximum 
security Navy installation known locally as the “Bird Cage.” Ringed by suc- 
cessive wire fences and guarded by Marine security patrols, wildlife in the 
inner area is well protected from poachers, free-roaming dogs and other pred- 


ators. 


In 1948, eight deer from Texas were stocked within, the protected area. 
The deer population expanded and 78 animals were live-trapped and re- 
moved from the area. Earlier this year, an additional 162 animals were live- 
trapped and removed, with the remaining population estimated at 250 ani- 
mals—about the maximum the habitat can support! In other words, a 61 to 


1 ratio resulted in ten years from the original herd. 
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Bagging Game 
In Plastic 


By Don Shiner 


HE DAYS of blood stained hunt- 

ing coats are gone forever! The 
ingenious device that removes the red 
stains, matted fur and feathers from 
the coat’s game pocket is the small 
plastic bag. After field dressing rab- 
bits and birds, the game is placed 
in this translucent container, and 
wrapped thusly, the meat is kept 
clean and sweet, and the hunting coat 
remains free of soiled marks. 

Plastic bags are common household 
articles. Daily, housewives purchase 
groceries packaged in plastic bags. 
Fresh vegetables and fruit are pack- 
aged in this manner to prevent dehy- 
dration, loss of vitamins and for ease 
in handling. Fortunately for hunters, 
an amply supply of clean plastic car- 
riers are readily available. Three or 
four bags take up less room in the 
coat than a pack of cigarettes. Then 
in the field, separate pieces of game 
can be stored in each bag, and later, 
at home, the containers can be dis- 
carded, or washed and dried for the 
next occasion. At the close of the sea- 
son, the coat remains clean, free of 
blood stains. The need to scrub the 
rubberlined pocket with hot water, 
soap and detergent is eliminated. 

The small plastic bag serves other 
useful purposes for the hunter. The 
thin, water proof material is an ex- 
cellent lunch box; perfect for keeping 
matches moisture proof; ideal for stor- 
ing duck, crow, turkey and other 
game calls, to prevent tobacco dust, 





















PLASTIC BAG keeps game clean and sweet, 
prevents blood from staining hunting coats. 
Game calls carried in such containers are 
kept free of tobacco dust and other debris 
normally found in coat pockets. 


bits of leaves and other remnants 
which find their way into the coat 
pockets, from clogging the instru- 
ments and producing off-tune calls. 
The plastic vegetable bag is also suit- 
able for carrying a change of socks. 
Experienced hunters know how tired 
feet are rejuvenated with a fresh pair 
of socks for the trip home. Then too, 
don’t overlook the plastic bag for car- 
rying dog biscuits and canine snacks 
afield. Actually the list of practical 
uses for this plastic container is al- 
most endless. 

However, the major contribution 
to hunting is game packaging. The 
elimination of all game stains from 
field coats and trousers will certainly 
keep these garments looking better if 
not more sanitary. 
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An Idea for Sportsmen's Clubs 


ACH year, as we all know, we 

are losing many acres of open 
hunting ground and at the same time 
are gaining more hunters and fisher- 
men. 

Here is an idea I am positive will 
help by gaining Farmer Friends for 
the Sportsman and that is the only 
way to get more open land for hunt- 
ing. 

Almost every small town or com- 
munity has a Sportsman’s Club of 
some kind or other. The first thing 
for each club to do is to set up a 
Farmer Relations Committee of 
about six or more good men that are 
familiar with the farmers’ problems. 
Their first job would be to contact 
the farmers in the vicinity of the club 
and find out what the farmers need 
most in the way of help on their 
farms, when it is needed most and 
then report back to the club at the 
regular meeting. 

Then each member of the club 
should advise the Chairman of the 
Farmer Relations Committee what 
days he has off each week and if he 
is willing to donate one or more days 
of his free time to help a farmer in 
exchange for hunting rights on his 
farm. The chairman should keep a 
record of the men who will work and 
when they are available. 


Later the chairman should contact 
each farmer and tell him how many 
men are willing to work and the day; 
they are free to help him. Then when 
a farmer needs help he should simply 
call the chairman and tell him how 
many men are needed. 

The same plan can be carried out 
in another way. Ask each member of 
the Club to contact a farmer friend 
or if he doesn’t know a farmer per- 
sonally, just tell him to drive up to 
any farm house and introduce him- 
self to the owner, let the farmer 
know what is on his mind and offer 
to help him on some of his days off. 
He should be sure to leave his name 
and phone number. 

If each member of each Sports- 
men’s Club in the United States 
would donate one or more day’s of 
work each year to some farmer, | 
think there would automatically be 
a fifty percent increase in unposted 
land for hunting and fishing. 

Another thing that would help is 
the fact that each club is sure to have 
specialists in their membership, such 
as plumbers, carpenters, electricians, 
masons, and so on. Surely each farmer 


would need some of them in a year's | 


time. 
Merle Payne 
North Springfield, Pa. 





PITTSBURGH SCIENTISTS TO STUDY ANTLERED DOE DEER 


Pennsylvania deer hunters are again asked to help Pittsburgh scientists in 
procuring antlered doe deer. Female deer of this kind are so exceedingly 
rare—about | in 10,000 to 20,000—that the only opportunity for a scientist 


to see more than one such animal in a lifetime is by the cooperation of a] 


vast number of hunters. 


If any hunter should kill a doe with antlers, he is asked to phone, collect, 7 
Dr. J. Kenneth Doutt at Carnegie Museum, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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1-7300. Dr. Doutt asks to be permitted to examine the specimen before it is 7 
dressed out, if possible. However, if the hunter wishes to hog dress his deer | 
immediately the entrails should be kept cold (preferably frozen) and pro | d 
tected from damage by dogs or wild animals until the scientist can examine | 


them. 
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Pennsylvania Official 1959 Open Seasons 
and Bag Limits 


(Regulations apply for Hunting License Year, September 1, 1959 to August 31, 1960) 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The opening 
hour for small game, ratory game birds and other wild birds or animals on October 31 
will be 8:00 A. M., EST. On other opening days, and otherwise during the season for upland 
and big game, the shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., EST, excepting 
from July 1 to September 30, inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M., EST, and the hours for the 
October archers’ deer season, which are 6:00 A. M., to 5:30 P. M., EST. (FEDERAL REG - 
TIONS FOR SEASONS, BAG LIMITS AND GENERAL SHOOTING HOURS ON MIGRATORY 
GAME BIRDS WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 

UPLAND GAME (Small game possesion limits below) Day Season First Day Last Day 
ES" ESC Ee eT nT OCC CTC ee BS iscce Grae scecs Nov. 28 
Wild Turkeys (see below certain counties closed)* 1 ..... Dace, Me ee Nov. 21 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ........ ae DO nvce (Glee Oe «ccc Nov. 28 
Ring-necked Pheasants, males only .............. > eer BS scee Gb Ge veces Nov. 28 
3 Aer re , ere SO secs GRC is... Nov. 28 AND 
Rabbits, Cottontail ..(mot more than 20 in combined seasons) .... Dec. 26..... Jan. 2, 1960 
IE, SRN io .0a fc5c. cbs ca siaereseeseeuceeeweee 5. Ree Te ecice GRO ssccc Nov. 28 
HOres (SUGWERGS HADDIS) .ccccccccccccecccessees oe Giccc Gnee ccc. Jan. 2, 1960 
Raccoons (hunting or trapping) ................. Unlimited .... No Close Season 
WOOGCRUCKS (GFOUBUBOGS) .o.cccccccsccscccccece Unlimited ..... No Close Season 
NUM asi sd 5 oa 2 106 08 ATA a os 05 90 '8 15:6 GAR 6 id wae GIRO Unlimited ..... No Close Season 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 30, inclusive) Unlimited .... All mos. (exc. Oct. 1-30) 
Bears, Over one year old, by individual .......... Pere D 1cce See Oe s0eds Nov. 28 
Bears, a8 above, by hunting party of three or more 2..... , ee eee Nov. 28 

( Bow and Arrow Season—Any sex, regard- | (only one deer | Oct. 3...... Oct. 30 


less of size. (Requires Hunting License |for combined 
and Archery License, but no Antlerless | seasons) 
MOOR, ASIOOEMO)) os oo usbiorssh oes civics ode ee anne s Nov. 30) ..4..0: Dec. 12 
ANTLERED DEER—Regular Season—Male 
with two or more points to one antler: 
DEER: ‘ Provided, a male deer with an antler (1 ..... ee 
. three or more inches long without points, 
measuring from the top of the skull as 
the deer is in life, shall be considered 
a | ER PRS OM 
ANTLERLESS DEER SEASON—(Requires Dec. 14, 15 and 16 
Hunting License and Antlerless Deer Li- 
GONDS), DF WGIVIGUE) oo ccc cccccccccess J 


NO — SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, Elk, 


> 











FURBEARERS: 

SeRAEEE RIN SPUTIITA ooo. i0.0 8 0:0)6 0. ds dda se'ses eae Unlimited .... No Close Season 

I re rie asia ora an 5 oan 00 5's wis ww) a wisi oiss ari Rikiaia's Unlimited .... Nov. 21..... Jan. 16, 1960 
SURE, CONE GRID og 5.0.5 o:0'0 05:00 5s 0wie en e00See bee Unlimited .... Nov. 21 ..... Jan. 16, 1960 
SNM CONE OID), oon csc ccccasccecesewevees Unlimited AND Feb. 13 ..... Mar. 19, 1960 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide .................. Gr icine Disses WON IO 06 8k Mar. 19, 1960 











SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


TURKEYS—COUNTIES CLOSED—*Adams, Cumberland, Perry, York and that part of Franklin 
south and east of U. S. Route 11. 

POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not 
more than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each 
succeeding day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, 
regardless of where held, stored or found in possession. 

DEER—Even though there are three separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not kill 
more than one deer during the three 1959 seasons, whether hunting individually or with 
@ camp or hunting party. An Archery License is required during Bow and Arrow Season, 
issued only by County Treasurers at a fee of $2.15, and the Department of Revenue, 
Harrisburg, at a fee of $2.00. Antlerless Deer Licenses are issued only by County Treasurers 
at a fee of $1.15, and valid only in the county for which issued. Farm occupants may 
hunt for deer during the Archery Season, as well as the Antlerless Deer Season, without 
a@ license on lands resided upon, or those immediately adjacent with the written consent 
of the owner or lessee. Under the law, no application for an Antlerless Deer License shall 
be approved, or license issued, to a nonresident prior to November 14, or after December 


13, 1959. 

BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. One 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure 
of any beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either 
thereof. Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without 
disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 

TRAPPING—Traps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A.M. on the first 
day of open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
last day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 

SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
COMMISSION DIRECTORY 


1s ipgiee] ae Co, O21) Sa a ae Par eC Executive Director 
GIEEINING Th BOWGRS  oiicckiccicccieewwonnsee's Deputy Executive Director 
Je) Uf) CASES Fg Uf 2) 51, ESP a Pe reer or a Era Comptroller 
Division of Administration 
ROESEIEU LS WS NSIC aes IEEE oa: 555 e290: '0r5icle erin 6:0iein 0 lolalaielalgresiesioreeares Chief 
Division of Research 
UAT A, Ra cass wie oc a ia oie aia leiaeialeial sel eels oidcaidi ad ersiaierediewree Chief 
Division of Land Management 
"a Org) 225022) 1 5) OS aR a SAC OC CCE TOT Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 
1s (Cg) a J 5 Oe Rn eC OOr ayaa sie tan ody deers van Seaiseraione Chi 
Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM ........ MOOT SAO A CORO Or asd cevahaiiuacauvater erie Chief 
Division of Propagation 
JUS 0) 22 2 (2) Gag) 2) 0d Nn ee ea a eee Chief 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: Franklin 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 
Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—LeRoy Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock 
Haven) Phone: PLaza 3-3404 
——, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
on. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Hunt- 
ingdon. Phone: MlItchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata. 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: Idlewood 2-5610 
=e. Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
arren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland. 


ROB TIGA ooo os ccsiesicdeiceees Waterfowl Management Agent 
JO DLO 2) 03) 6 0 2) Pe Supt. Howard Nursery 


GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—-Vernor T, Warfel, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenks- 
ville. Phone: ATlas 17-2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3707 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 5-2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route. Williamsport. Phone: Loyalscck 8-2369 

SOUTHWEST GAME FARM—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 105, Distant. 
Phone: New Bethlehem BRoadway 5-7640 
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GIFTS 





























































































































The smart and easy 
buy, too. We'll mail 
announcing the gift. 


pch | year subscription—$2.50 for each 
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